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NEW FEATURES MAKE 
THE FAUROT #881-A 
RECORDER INDISPENSABLE 
FOR “UP-TO-DATE” 
POLICE WORK 


This newly devel- 
oped High Fidelity 
Tape Recorder is 
ideally suited for mod- 
ern, scientific law en- 
forcement agencies. 
WEIGHING ONLY 1372 
LBS, it features three 
speeds (334, 1%, and 
15/16). Maximum 
playing time at the 
lowest speed is TEN 
HOURS ON EACH FIVE 
INCH REEL USING 

. DOUBLE-PLAY TAPE. 
This recorder is equipped with a NON-DISTOR- 
TION MECHANISM which enables the user to 
actually shout into the mike without causing any 
sound distortion. The shouted words will play back 
with amazing clarity. (Wow and Flutter is less 
than 0.2%) 

This recorder also features fool-proof, color 
coded and labeled, push button “piano key’’ con- 
trols, tone and volume controls, precision tape 
counter, input jack for microphone, monitor jack, 


. ilot light, latest type recording level indicator 

The Faurot Investigating Unit, used in conjunction with the 3 f gn, d yPEé 9g ’ 

Faurot Recorder, features; Monitoring with headphones and re- ast forward and rewind, and dual track system. 
cording conversations without creating audible disturbances — . ¥ 

—Booster Unit for the carbon microphone and line connections New to the recorder field, also, 1S the SELF-LOAD 


tt comes equipped with Midget Carbon Microphone, 2 Booster REEL WHICH CAUSES TAPE TO AUTOMATICALLY 
nit for carbon microphone and line connections, 50 foot Ex- TAKE UP ON SPOOL, and exclusive ““‘TAPE-SAVER"’ 
Cable. Headphones’ and Induction Coil “f §~=—s WHICH MAKES IT IMPOSSIBLE TO SNAP TAPES. 
_ Faurot #881 Recorder and Invest- The Faurot #881-A Recorder comes complete 
igation Unit ........ Price $299.90 with 5” reel of LP tape, empty Self-Load reel, and 
Faurot #873 Pen Desk Set Micro- sensitive 1-34 desk/hand microphone. Price 
nena ae ones - at a $199.95 (includes mike). The Faurot #881-C carry- 
ing case is priced at $14.95. 
Faurot #881-T additional ten hour tape 


in its base. 
Price $4.95. 






_ High Pick up quality is featured 
in this desk set. It produces excel- 
lent results with a pick up range of 
25 feet. Range can be extended to 
50 feet if used with a Faurot sub- | 
miniature pre-amplifier. Set will 
operate with all Tape, Wire or Disc 


Recorders. Price $39.50 
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Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 


: ; Detection & Identification Equipment 
Voice actuated starter, remote contro! unit : 


and other accessories also available. 
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with the KEELER POLYGRAPH 


Positive indications of guilt or innocence . . eliminate hours of 
investigation . . allow building irrefutable evidence for con- 
viction of the guilty. 


Use of the Keeler Polygraph for investigation of all felony 
cases is providing stronger law enforcement in countless com- 
munities. Many of these have populations of less than 25,000, 
where the Polygraph has made possible greatly increased 
police protection. 


You should have the ‘‘Polygraph Story” . . Write today. 
NEW . . Transistorized . . Three-Pen 


KEELER Model 6317 KEELER Polygraph Div. 
ASSOCIATED RESEARCH, INC. 


Four flashlight cells last up to twenty hours! 3774 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


— ee ce ce Se ee 
A three-pen Keeler Polygraph, recording variations in pulse- 
blood pressure, respiration and skin resistance, has now been 
developed in compact, portable design. Transistorized elec- ( 
tronic circuits are employed in the galvanograph section. ( ) Data on the new Model 6317 
Constant speed chart recording is provided by a noiseless Transistorized Keeler Polygraph 
motor that operates from standard flashlight batteries. TEAR 
The new Model 6317 Keeler Polygraph is built into an incon- OFF Name 
spicuous leatherette covered carrying case with space for 
accessories, measuring 1842" x 16” x 8%”. Weight is 20 and MAIL 
pounds. Write today for complete data. TODAY 


Send us the following information at once 
) “The Polygraph Story” 
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Address 








City 








NATURAL POSITION ... NATURALLY COLT 
You’re at ease at seven yards 
ready to shoot the hip position. of All 


The . 
the P 





Your New Colt 4” Python is 
loaded and holstered. At 
the firing command, you 















move your left foot forward 


obliquely to the left one half /CON 


step ...and draw with a firm, 
double action grip. As you 
come on target, you bend your 


A. 
Direct 
minist 

Mi 


knees directly over your toes 
and, with locked wrist, swing your 


Colt out to the 
same distance from 
the ground as your elbow. Now... 
with the gun in your lower vision 

only ... you gaze at the area you wish 
to hit... and fire! = When you come 
on target with a New Colt 4” Python, 
you come on target with the finest 
revolver made ...adeluxe handgun 
hand-honed to give you the lightest, 
crispest trigger pulls possible. 

Price with affidavit, $93.90. 


Gs | 


THE HIP POSITION—ONE IN A SERIES - COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., INC., HARTFORD 15, CONN. 
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Peyote: Narcotic or Not? 


a @ 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Lieutenant Brown 
was educated at St. Mary’s College and be- 
gan his career in police service as a Patrol- 
man in the Police Department of Oak- 
land, California, in 1940. In 1947 he was 
promoted to the rank of Sergeant of Po- 
lice in the Patrol Division as officer-in- 
charge of district station Juvenile and 
Vice Detail and later became Inspector 
(Detective) of Police, assigned to the 
Homicide Detail. In 1955, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant of Po- 
lice in the Patrol Division and in 1956 
was appointed Commander of the Vice 
and Narcotic Control Division, the posi- 
tion he now holds. 

The author ts a member of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the California Nar- 
cotics Officers Association and as a pro- 
moter of the program of Addiction Con- 
trol Through Nalline has appeared as a 
lecturer on the subject of Narcotics 
throughout California. He was the re- 
ctpient of “The American Legion, De- 
partment of California, Narcotic Com- 
mittee CERTIFICATE OF DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE” for 1960. 

Lieutenant Brown is a regular contrib- 
utor to the professional journals on the 
subject of narcotics and is the author of 
‘THE ENIGMA oF DruG Appiction, Charles 
C Thomas, Publisher, scheduled for re- 
lease in 196]. 


dded to the growing list of en- 
cumbrances placed on law en- 
forcement in every field of their bat- 
tle against the evils of criminality— 
and nowhere are they so marked as in 
the area of narcotics control—is the 
inertia brought about by the lack of 
clear-cut national uniform narcotic 
laws. This has resulted in permitting 
unscrupulous professional people 
and profiteers who openly flood the 
nation with dangerous substances 
such as peyote, to advertise in news- 
papers and magazines, flagrantly 
flaunting federal agencies and state 
Statutes, simply because no one takes 
the initiative to do something about 
it. And bureaucracy plays no small 
part in the spread of this evil. 
A study of some of our laws offers 
an explanation of how these dealers 


Address: Lt. Ted Brown, Vice and Nar- 
cotic Control Division, Oakland Police Dept., 
Oakland, California. 


By Ted Brown 


in dope can carry on their profitable 
trade unmolested by law entorce- 
ment officers who too are to blame 
for not insisting that action be taken 
to eradicate these cesspools of com- 
mercial illicit drugs. 

While narcotic agents are—or cer- 
tainly should be — acquainted with 
peyote, many law enforcement offi- 
cials are unaware of its existence. For 
this reason it might be well to briefly 
describe this ancient and peculian 
plant glorified and exaggerated by 
writers who claim, “it is greater than 
a sexual experience’; a drug known 
for at least “four hundred years to 
Indians” and which is now “enjoying 
a new vogue with suppliers conduct- 
ing a brisk nation-wide mail-order 
business.” 

Peyote is a cactus which grows pri- 
marily in the southwest United States 
and has been used in religious rites 
for centuries by the Indians of that 
area and those of Mexico. The en- 
tire plant is about five inches long: 
the button, or top—the above ground 
portion — is round, soft and pulpy, 
pale green in color, about two inches 
in diameter and approximately three- 
quarters of an inch thick. In the cen- 
ter of this bulb or button, is a small 
pale flower. The root is about four 
inches long and tapered so that the 
entire vegetable has the appearance 
of a cone. Generally, the button is 
cut off and dried, the root discarded. 
The dried button is then prepared 
for consumption—cither brewed in a 
Beatniks of 
Greenwich Village have been known 
to grind the entire plant in food mix- 
ers and use the product as a filler for 


tea or eaten in the raw. 


pastry dough. These “peyote cookies” 
are apparently more palatable than 
the raw article. Other off-beat char- 
acters have been able to swallow this 
powder by pouring it into gelatin 
capsules. 

Primitive people associated this 
strange herb with the supernatural 
and it played an important role in 


6 


their religious rites because of the 
unexplainable effects it produced 
and a belief that the drug enabled 
them to communicate with the spiri 
world. 

The alkaloid in peyote is known a 
“mescaline” and has been used ex 
perimentally in psychiatry, but like 
marihuana, it has found no place it 
medicine. Its effects are varied, rang 
ing from no reaction to a strange in 
toxication accompanied by visions i 
glorious technicolor. The imbiber 
generally becomes nauseated but i 
he overcomes this and the exceedingly 
bitter taste of the plant, he is said u 
experience a wild variety of weird 
perceptions and hallucinations. 

The investigation of two recent 
cases of possession of peyote were 





prompted as a direct result of an arti 
cle found in a national magazing 
which blatted that peyote was Amer 
ica’s newest narcotic — “better that 
whiskey.” How many susceptible 
Americans read this and drooling 
stuffed their money-orders into envel 
opes addressed to the Texas distribu 
tor (fully identified, price list in 
cluded, in the article) is unknown 
but it is known that at least two 
one city took advantage of the emo 
tional thrill promised —a_fifty-twe 
year old man and an eighteen yea 
old college student. These are thé 
cases under investigation at this writ 
ing and the ones which will at leas 
shut down one supplier of thi 
“magic” that has been “enjoyed by 
unknown numbers of young adver 
ture-seekers in America as a substi 
tute for liquor.” 

The writer of the article, which it 
effect amounted to a several thou 
sand word advertisement for th 
peyote merchants (it included a re 
production of a paid ad in a Ne\ 
York daily), went into great detail i! 
describing the effects (he actuall 
consumed some buttons) but mor 
importantly, he categorically state 
that peyote is not labeled by the fed 
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gal government as a narcotic and RE 
therefore was not illegal. This is not and 
only misleading, it is an utter un- 


rth POLICE Departments _ . 


cu The Federal law does not ditter- 
i the 


entiate between “addicting” and 
uced 





e . 
a a are switching to 
habit-forming” drugs but includes 
es e 
many types. Under the Federal law, electronic sirens! 
an “‘addict”’ is: 
ee Pee ee More and more 
wn af . any person who habitually uses any 


, habit-forming narcotic drugs so as to en- Nj AL 
dex . 

“| danger the public morals, health, safety, peci y 

t likd or welfare, or who is or has been so far 


ace i} addicted to the use of such habit-forming 
rang narcotic drugs as to have lost the power 


Interceptors or Directors 
of self-control with reference to his ad- 


as jy ction. (42 U.S.C.A, Section 201(k) ) because they are 
biber The term “habit-forming narcotic more dependable! 


nut i drug” or “narcotic,” in the Federal 
linely @W means: FEDERAL Interceptors and Directors 
e are preferred because: 


abled 
spirit 


ge in 


aid ta... opium and coca leaves and the sev- 
weird ¢ral alkaloids derived therefrom, the best 
known of these alkaloids being morphia, 
heroin, and codeine, obtained from 
opium, and cocaine derived from the * they can be operated manually 
from the horn ring— 


* they project sound ahead of the 
vehicle— 
they provide automatic warble— 
recen 


wer coca plant; all compounds, salts, prepara- 


n arti; tions, or other derivatives obtained either * they provide clear, powerful 
public address— 





yarin from the raw materials or from the vari- 


Amer] °US alkaloids; Indian hemp and its vari- * they amplify radio pera 
ous derivatives, compounds, and prepara- * they can use any radio micro- 
thail tions, and peyote in its various forms; phone— 
ptiblé isonipecaine and its derivatives, com- * they have the yelper for super 
lingly pounds, salts, and preparations; opiates are see 
envelj (48 defined in Section 3228 (f) of Title = _ provide plug-in connec- See f e 
tribul 26): 42 U.S.C.A. Section 201 (j) ) —_ 


* they use very little current— 


st in) While peyote is listed with the ‘‘ac- uta tide teene eomened enell> FEDERAL INTERCEPTOR and 


nown] cepted” narcotics (morphine, heroin, fier-control that mounts under the 

wo in Codeine and cocaine) which are strict- instrument panel. the FEDERAL DIRECTOR at 
emo} 'y controlled by the levelling of the MONTREAL Convention! 
ty-twq Penalties for its illicit possession, use Modernize with 


: "es Write TODAY for 
1 yeaj and sale, no penalties can be found 


re tha for the illicit traffic in or use of, Le] FEDERAL PA5 ora PAI0! Bulletins #325 and +327. 


s writ} peyote under the laws administered 


t least by the Federal Narcotic Bureau. This Fe ee BD) ER y.% { 
f 


f thij Situation is the cause of the miscon- 
ed bj ception as to the legality of the drug SiG ™ y.% L 
advenj On the part of purchasers (urged by 
substi irresponsible reporting such as found 13606 S. WESTERN AVE., BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
in the magazine article previously 
ich if Mentioned); the reluctance to follow 











cases because no one makes an effort and Cosmetic Act of the U. S. Depart- 


thou through by law enforcement officials, to do anything about them and in- ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
or thy and the apparent apathy of the fed- stead of following through, tend to fare, Food and Drug Administration. 
/a rq eral agencies generally associated carp about the lack of tools with — Section 301 (Title 21, U.S. Code), in 
1 Ney with the task of narcotic control. which to operate, the police can gen- part, reads: 
tail if But as with the case of the pep-pill erally find among our myriad of laws - 
nace ‘al law e C : _— . The following acts and the causing 
‘tuallf menace, local law enforcement offi- — and legislation, one means or another ‘i _ epee - 
‘ials can insti: oink “6 : ; thereof are hereby prohibited: 
morg Clals Can Instigate action if they but to conclude their cases with other The j jucti teli ' 
ake > Mitiativ . smaere . . a 1e Introduction or delivery tor 
stated take the initiative and insist that than a peremptory dismissal. _ a see: 
4 such practices be curtailed. While ‘ : ; ’ introduction into interstate commerce of 
1e fe pre ailec uile it In respect to peyote, this medium is any food, drug, device, or cosmetic that 


's convenient to simply dismiss these found in the Federal Food, Drug, _ js adulterated or misbranded. 











Peyote buttons drying in the sun. 


(b) The adulteration or misbranding 
of any food, drug, device, or cosmetic 
in interstate commerce. 

(c) The receipt in interstate 
merce of any food, drug device, or cos- 
metic that is adulterated or misbranded, 
and the delivery or proffered delivery 
thereof for pay or otherwise. 


com- 


Misbranded drugs and devices are 


defined under Section 502 of the 
F.D.C. Act, as follows: 
Sec. 502. A drug or device shall be 


deemed to be misbranded— 

(a) If its labeling is false or mislead- 
ing in any particular. 

(b) If in a package form unless it 
bears a label containing (1) the name 
and place of the manu- 
facturer, packer, or distributor; and (2) 
an accurate statement of the quantity of 
the contents in terms of weight, measure, 
or numerical count... 


business of 


(d) If itis for use by man and contains 
any quantity of the narcotic or hypnotic 
substance alpha-eucaine, barbituric acid, 
beta-eucaine, 
mal, chloral, cocaine, codeine, 
heroin, marihuana, morphine, opium, 
paraldehyde, peyote, or sulfonmethane; 
or any chemical derivative of such sub- 
stance, which derivative has been by the 
Secretary after investigation, found to 
be, and by regulations (F.D.C. Regs., 
part 165) designated as, habit forming; 
unless its label bears the name, and 
quantity or proportion of such substance 
or derivative and in juxtaposition there- 
with the statement “Warning—May be 
habit forming.” 


bromal, cannabis, carbro- 
coca, 


These statutes clearly restrain the 
interstate dealers, for their methods 
of shipping peyote consists of crude 
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in raid. 


unlabeled bundles covered with 
wrapping paper or shoe boxes lined 
with old newspapers. Other sections 
of the code strictly regulate the sani- 
tary and contamination aspects of 
articles handled by producers and dis- 
tributors and it is not likely that a 
peyote peddler would meet these 
stringent conditions were the peyote 
trade deemed legitimate because of 
the misinterpretation of other regu- 
latory legislation. 

But what of the laxity on the part 
of our legislators which permits the 
dissemination of dangerous and un- 
wholesome writings to be read by 
susceptible youths? This question is 
analogous to the problems of pornog- 
raphy and the ease with which devi- 
ous dealers in gambling devices are 
permitted to make punchboard sales- 
men out of six year olds, and the 
quacks who peddle pills as “weight 
reducers” — bought by teenagers by 
the gross for the “kicks” derived from 
these stimulant type drugs. 

The difficulties encountered in in- 
vestigations of vague or unusual vio- 
lations are met on the local scene as 
well as on a national scale. Despite 
the clear-cut, doubt-free California 
statutes which prohibit the posses- 
sion, sale or use of peyote, a local 
magistrate at this writing is hesitant 
to hold to answer, a defendant 
charged with possession of peyote on 
the grounds that the defendant did 


Another view of Peyote strung on wires to dry; confiscated 





not have knowledge that the peyote 
he sent for and received — and was 
drying in his backyard, admittedly for 
his consumption—was a narcotic! 

As was pointed out to the judge 
(after he the 
ested officer’s prime concern was los 


intimated that inter- 





ing a case after having done consider-| 
able work on it), the fate of this par- 
ticular defendant was of little conse- 
quence: it was the precedent which al 
dismissal would establish that would 
open the door to future pleas that the 
possessor of any illegal narcotic could 
claim he had no knowledge that the 
(heroin, marihuana, cocaine, etc.) 





substance was in fact an illegal nar) 
cotic drug, 

Briefly, the case is as follows: 

On the 19th of July, 1960, a middle 
aged wife brought into the office aj 
peculiar, round, button-like object olf 
vegetable matter which was quickly 
identified as peyote. She stated her} 
husband had scores of these buttons} 
drying in the backyard and was cer- 
tain that it was some kind of narcotic. 
Investigation disclosed one hundred 
of these cacti tops threaded on a wire 
and strung on a trellis in the sun. The 
husband at first denied ownership 
but subsequently admitted that he 
had sent for them after reading a 
magazine article which described 
them as being better than whiskey— 


the effects were said to be as gratily- 
ing but with no hangover. He ex: 
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Immature plants showing partially formed buttons and the thick stalk. 


plained that the article he read con- 
tained an advertisement which fur- 
nished the name and address of a 
Laredo, Texas dealer and a price list 
for various amounts of peyote but- 
tons. In addition, the defendant pro- 
duced a letter from the * 

Cacti Ranch” in Laredo, which was 
sent in response to his inquiry prior 
to his purchase. ‘The letter, verbatim, 
(deletions are necessary because the 
case is not concluded) is reproduced 
here: 


Dear Sir: 

We have ten varieties of cacti for sale 
and the peyote is included in this selec- 
tion. You do not have to purchase all 
ten varieties to obtain any amount of 
peyote you may desire. You may order 
the peyote cacti only if you wish. The 
prices are as follow: 
Large 

Medium 

Small 


$10.00 per 100. 
$ 8.00 per 100. 
S 5.00 per 100. 


We feel it is fair to tell you, our customer, 
that you will get as much as four or five 
times as much juice from the larger 
peyote buttons than you will from the 
small; but you may order the size you 
prefer that best suits your needs. ‘That 
is why we sell the three different sizes 
and prices for your personal selection. 
We also have a special offer of 1000 
peyote or other cacti for $45.00. This 
special includes all three of the above 
mentioned sizes, completely ungraded; 
just as we receive them from our col- 
lectors. Please remember that you must 
order at least 1000 at one time to be 
able to take advantage of this offer at 
this price. 


We are asking all of our customers to 
please address all correspondence and 
make all checks payable to —— Cacti 
Ranch as we are no longer with ——. Mrs. 
—— is my sister and we at one time used 
her name to advertise and ship plants 
by; due to the fact that we did not have 
our nursery license. We are happy to 
say, we are now a licensed business and 
no longer are affiliated with my sister. 
—— —— do not and never did sell peyote 
or cacti in any manner; only Orchids. 
Please check, money 
order or cash to cover cost of plants; as 
we do not ship C.O.D. at any time. 

We ship all orders by railway express due 
to the fact that as a rule the plants are 
too heavy to ship by Parcel Post. 


enclose cashiers 


You, the customer, pays all shipping 
charges at all times; no matter how large 
or small the order. We never pay ship- 
ping charges on any package. 

Thank you for your letter of inquiry 
We shall 
look forward to hearing from you at 
your very earliest convenience. 
Sincerely yours, 


about our prices on peyote. 


The defendant was charged with 
11530 of the 
(California) Health and Safety Code 
— Possession of Peyote. Ordinarily, 
this was a “cut and dried” case (the 
defendant had “cut” and “dried’’ il- 


violation of Section 


legal peyote!), but by the time he 
came to court after having manufac- 
tured a defense with his attorney, the 
court, in essence, placed upon the 
prosecution, the burden of proof that 
the defendant knowingly possessed an 
illegal narcotic. 

In court, the defendant denied that 


Left: Underside of sliced and partially 
dried Pyote buttons. Right: Top view of 
buttons. 


the magazine article produced by the 
prosecution was the article which he 
had read, and a most diligent investi- 
gation failed to uncover any othe 
periodical which carried an article on 
peyote. The court held this was in- 
sufficient evidence; that the unlikeli- 
hood that more than one magazine 
(published during the same period) 
would contain an article on peyote, 
listing the same source of supply and 
other specific similarities of informa- 
tion (“a substitute for whiskey,” and 
the identical price list), was not pre- 
sumptive evidence and placed the 
burden of proof that only one such 
article existed, on the prosecution. 
On the 7th of September, 1960, the 
father of an eighteen year old 
brought the youth and a_ package 
containing a score of peyote buttons 
which the youth admitted receiving 
after answering the same ad from 
the same magazine. This did not 
convince the judge of the knowledge 
the 
circumstances surrounding the teen- 


of the first defendant nor did 
ager and his peyote sway him in his 
deliberations (he did, however, con- 
tinue the case: the status at this writ- 
ing.) 

In an attempt to impress the court 
with the dangers inherent in narcotic 
promiscuity, the story of the youth 
was related: 
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The boy had read (and identified) 
the magazine article in question and 
sent in an order for peyote. He had 
previously read and heard about the 
weird sensations attributed to peyote 
ingestion and upon receipt of the 
buttons, took his prized possession to 
a teenager summer camp where he 
He dis- 
tributed some of the plants to two 
fourteen year old girls, a fourteen 
year old boy and to another youth of 
sixteen, but not until the day the 
students were to their 
homes throughout the state. He also 


became somewhat of a hero. 


return to 


gave a dozen buttons to a forty-year- 
old camp supervisor who had had 
several conversations with the boy 
about the drug and who agreed to eat 
some when he returned to his home 
and to his regular position as a teach- 
er of Gandhism in a private school. 
The two further agreed to record a 
running diary of their reactions while 
under the influence of the drug and 
to later compare their notes. 

The boy waited until he arrived 
home before starting his experiment. 
While alone, and with writing ma- 
terials handy, he began his thrilling 
adventure into the unknown—peyote 
intoxication. He proceeded to chew 
the buttons — not yet dried but in a 
state of soft, fleshy, obnoxiously ab- 
horrent vegetable matter with a 
hard, thick and ugly brown tapered 
root which looked like decaying tree 
bark. His dosage was set at three 
plants (including the roots). He 
chewed and swallowed the first one 
but found it so gallingly bitter that 
he had to apply fig jam to the other 
two before he could get them down. 
He took great pride in the fact that 
he didn’t become overly nauseated 
but was depressingly disappointed in 
the His incomplete diary 
written while under the “influence” 


results. 


—typical of an impressionable, im- 
mature adolescent—reads: 


Peyote Diary Sept-5, 60 
Unpleasant tasting—ate 3—with fig 
jam. 10:15—now smoking Pall Mall— 
listening Mose Allison—typing—trying 
not to think about it—hard to type— 
can't remember where the keys—stopping 
—waiting for something to happen—got 


to let it come—not be anxious—moved 
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into my room from living room—guitar 


jazz now—Susie’s record—saki cup ol 


cream sherry—Mills brothers—fearing | 
did something wrong—only 10:30—will 
it come? Another weed—watching smoke 
beautiful intricate patterns—blue blend- 
ing into white—tired now. 10:45 no 
change. 11—still not much—going over 
to Susie’s— 


This was as far as he got with the 
experiment — he became bored and 
impatient; perhaps if he had waited 
longer, he may have experienced the 
sought-after effects . . . But his un- 
scientific lack of endurance prompted 
him to find something more interest- 
ing to do. He later related that two 
hours after taking the peyote he felt 
“overly active, fidgety and alert”; that 
he had a feeling of not “really being 
‘there’, I felt detached; that I was 
looking into things from above.”” He 
then went to a friend's house where 
he furiously ¢ hopped wood “‘for three 
hours and burned out the effects.” It 
is a misfortune the “grand experi- 
ment” didn’t result in at least a tem- 
porary “grand malaise.” 

All of those involved with the boy 
and his peyote were investigated — 
with particular attention directed to 
the “teacher of youth” who encour- 
aged and took part in the boy's ex- 
periment. 

The indecision and conjecture as- 
sociated with the legality of peyote 
must be resolved just as legislation 
must be enacted to prevent unscrupu- 
lous editors from publishing untrue 
and misleading articles about danger- 
ous drugs. 

The contradictory opinions 
handed down by various courts ol 
law have in recent years become com- 
monplace and while they are of great 
concern to law enforcement officials, 
they no longer are startling. Apropos 
of this confusion is the ruling of a 
Superior Court judge in Flagstaff, 
1960, ruled 
that an Arizona law forbidding the 


Arizona who on July 27, 


use of peyote was unconstitutional, 
The judge said the law violated the 
l4th Amendment of the U. S. Consti- 
tution. 

This Arizona test case was made 
after a woman was convicted of illegal 
possession of the plant. She appealed 


on grounds her religious rights were 
violated and that she used peyote dur- 
ing services of the Native American 
Church of North America — an esti- 
mated 200,000 American Indians are 
allegedly members of the cult. 

The judge ruled: “There is noth- 
ing debasing, nor morally reprehensi- 
ble about the use of peyote in this re- 
ligious rite.” His opinion was bol- 
stered by the testimony of a professor 
of anthropology who claimed he had 
studied the use of peyote for several 
years and that he used it during his 
research. He found that it produced 
“bright, vivid colored hallucinations 
of places, but at no time was I out of 
with 
Judge McFate further ruled that 


control my environment.” 
peyote was not habit-forming nor a 
narcotic. 

The federal law lists peyote as a 
narcotic; the F.D.C, recognizes it as a 
narcotic, and many states prohibit it 
by statute, 

What must be done to protect 
young Americans from poisons like 
peyote? When are our judges going 
to cease taking advantage of their 
powers and again hand down rational 
and practical interpretations of our 
Constitution? When will they once 
again, direct their logic toward the 
welfare of the community rather than 
to the individual offender? 

Until the narcotic laws are made 
uniform and the Constitution is one 
day again interpreted as an instru- 
ment for the welfare of society in gen- 
eral, we will continue to be engaged 
in a never ending war against the 


evils of the narcotic traffic. wk 





SUCCESS GUIDE 


Following is Marshall Field’s famous 
list of 12 things to keep in mind to help 
you become successful: 

The value of time. 

Th success of perserverance. 

The pleasure of work. 

The dignity of simplicity. 

The worth of character. 

The power of kindness. 

The influence of example. 

The obligation of duty. 

The wisdom of economy. 


The virtue of patience. 
improvement of talent. 
joy of originating. 


The 
The 
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THE AUTHOR: Captain Earle 
joined the Los Angeles County Sheriff's 
Department in February 1951. During 
the Korean Police action, he served as a 
training officer at Fort Sill’s Officer 
Candidate School. Returning to the 
Sheriff's Department in 1953, he saw 
service as a Deputy in the Corrections 
and Patrol Divisions. Raised to Sergeant, 
he was assigned to the Patrol Division, 
and remained there after his promotion 
to Lieutenant for eight months. He then 
spent two and one-half years as Com- 
mander of the Los Angeles Sheriff's 
Academy. He was promoted to the rank 
of Captain in September 1960, and now 
commands the Sheriff's Information 
Bureau. 

Educationally, he holds Bachelor of 
Science and Master of Science degrees 
from the University of Southern Calif- 
ornia, majoring in Public Administra- 
tion. He is on the teaching staff at East 
Los Angeles College, but still attends 
college himself, working toward the doc- 
torate. It is interesting to note in passing 
that his Master's Thesis on Contractual 
Law Enforcement Services, was published 
and is available through the University 
of Southern California. 


he traditional form of democratic 
government of our nation, cou- 
pled with the sincere and dedicated 
advocates of the principle of Home 
Rule, create formidable barriers to 
the establishment of metropolitan 
government anywhere. It is termed 
contrary to the traditional separation 
of powers, as well as the concept of 
limited centralization of authority. 
Yet, Metropolitanism is upon Los 
Angeles County! The report of the 
Metro- 
politan Area Problems clearly indi- 
cates that present confusion and 
duplication will soon become chaos, 


Governor’s Commission on 


even anarchy, unless immediate reme- 
dial action is taken. The Commis- 
1960 report 
advocates, among other things, “the 


sion’s December 


Address: Capt. Howard H. Earle, Com- 
mander, Sheriff's Information Bureau, Coun- 
ty of Los Angeles, Office of the Sheriff, Hall 
of Justice, Los Angeles, California. 





By Howard H. Earle 


formation of metropolitan area mul- 
tipurpose districts.” 

Whether this comes about, indeed, 
whether this is the answer, only time 
can tell. But, it bears out the findings 
made almost ten years ago in the 
Haynes Foundation Report on Law 
Enforcement in Los Angeles County, 
that the system then and now in effect 
must be altered, and that, ‘“‘consoli- 
dation should be extended as far as 
possible.” 

CONTRACT 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 

On April 16, 1954, Lakewood be- 
came the first city in Los Angeles 
County—perhaps the first city in his- 
tory—to contract with the County for 
all services. 

Since then, the Los Angeles Sher- 
iff’s Department has undergone one 
of the greatest transformations ever to 
pervade the field of law enforcement 
—a change designed to allow home 
rule, and metropolitan law enforce- 
ment, as two all-important elements 
of the same program. The system is 
known as Contract Law Enforcement, 
and it has so many salient aspects that 
this article can but touch upon the 
highlights of the system. 

Throughout this report, the phrase 
“Contract will 
indicate the system by which the Los 
Angeles County Sheriff's Department 


Law Enforcement” 


provides total law enforcement serv- 
ices, or certain specified portions of 
service in law enforcement to incor- 
porated cities within Los Angeles 
County, by contractural arrangement. 

The simplest manner in which to 
present a picture of the system sounds 
facetiously complex: Take the most 
heavily populated county on the face 
of the globe, disect it with seventy-two 
communities with no particular ref- 
erence to residential, industrial or 
ecological integrity, then try to police 
it! 


ll 


Contract Law Enforcement 


An Answer to the Problem of Metropolitan Police 


Forty-eight local cities maintain 
their own police departments, while 
the remaining twenty-four utilize 
the services of the Sheriff. The theme 
of the police problem for Los Angeles 
County appears to be unprecedented 
growth, inherently honest law en- 
forcement, and an ominous and insid- 
iously menacing crime problem that 
recognizes not a single geographic 
boundary. 

Let me illustrate the problem: 
Imagine a bank robbery occurring in 
an eastern sector of Los Angeles 
County; a 65-mile trip accomplished 
in one hour, at legal road speeds on 
the freeway to International Airport; 
a five-hour plane flight, and our 
criminal or criminals are in New 
York City! Their plane flight crossed 
several states without great possibility 
of detection—but their one-hour car 
trip traversed thirteen policing juris- 
dictions! Under the present arrange- 
ment most law enforcement agencies 
concerned were unaware of the rob- 
bery until long after the culprits had 
and left boundaries. 
The need for a centralized operation, 


entered their 
with localized responsiveness, be- 
comes readily apparent. 


WHY CONTRACT 
LAW ENFORCEMENT? 

At this stage of its development, 
one can only hazard a guess as to 
what will occur in the field of law 
enforcement to protect the over six 
million residents of Los Angeles 
County. The county gains 600 new 
residents each day—enough to fill a 
city the size of the State Capitol each 
year! 

Contract law enforcement was de- 
veloped because many administrators 
felt there was a need to retain local 
control of geographical segments of 
the Los Angeles Metropolitan area, 
while at the same time they acknowl- 
edged the necessity of administering 
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Sheriff Peter J. Pitchess confers 
(seventy-first) city, Cudahy. 


to the crime problem througn a gov- 
ernment entity serving the entire 
area. From the local viewpoint, the 
advantages of such a system are nu- 
merous, but the two most important 
features are: 
1. Consolidation of all overhead ex- 
penditures, with a corresponding 
reduction in costs of providing po- 
lice services. 

2, The necessity of maintaining only 
a minimum level of police service 
for ordinary conditions, because of 
immediately available backup 

strength provided by the central 

department. 


The 


System of Los Angeles County is the 


Contract Law Entlorcement 
largest application of city-county po- 
lice cooperation in the United States. 
This is pointedly brought to mind 
when we consider that today, one out 
of every four persons receiving law 
enforcement services from the Sher- 
iff of Los Angeles County is a resi- 
dent of an incorporated city! 


Scope of Operation 

The Department—one of the ten 
largest police agencies in the United 
States—is staffed by over 4,200 police 
and civilian personnel, and operates 
on an annual budget that exceeds 
$30,000,000 a year; it offers the high- 
est type of professional law enforce- 
ment to over 1,600,000 citizens, 480,- 
000 of whom reside in contract cities. 


with officials from Los Angeles County’s newest 


These cities have a total area of 117.4 
square miles (the Sheriff's Depart- 
ment polices over 75°, of the total 
geographical area of Los Angeles 
County). 

The Department is decentralized, 
with Sheriff's 


cated throughout the County, each 


thirteen Stations lo- 
operating its own twenty-four hour 
radio car patrol service, along with 
detective and juvenile units to serve 
unincorporated communities and 
contract cities. The Department is 
divided into seven major divisions, 
each headed by a chief who is re- 
sponsible to Sheriff Peter J. Pitchess 
Harold C. Mar- 


division’s activities. 


and Undersheriff 


lowe, for the 
These divisions are Detective, Patrol, 
Services, 


Administrative, Technical 


Civil, Jail, and Corrections. 


ADVANTAGEOUS FEATURES 
OF THE CONTRACT SYSTEM 


Clearly, the greatest single advan- 
tage of contractual law enforcement 
is that the Sheriff is able to provide 
professional, specialized services, ad- 
ministering to the overall crime situ- 
ation, yet adaptable to meet the needs 
of any local community. Unfortu- 
nately, confusion reigns supreme 
when the layman resident of a con- 
tract city is told that but one—or two 
—or “x” 


number of radio cars are 


needed to provide adequate protec- 


tion for his community. This is the 
result of the use of the radio patrol 
car as the unit of measurement: 
yearly cost for one radio patrol car 
unit is $78,400. But this tells only a 
fraction of the the 
$78,400 includes the fully equipped 
unit, one deputy during the daytime 


story, because 


and two deputies during both the 
evening and early morning hours; 
and it provides for the unit's opera- 
tion twenty-four hours a day through- 
out the entire year. The price also 
covers prorated costs of other depart- 
mental services and operations in- 
cluding Investigation, Crime Preven- 
tion, Vice Enforcement, Rec- 
ords, Custody, and Laboratory. These 
additional services are available and 
rendered as needed. 


Law 


This patrol unit's striking power 
might best be compared to that of 
a military task force: each ship— 
plane—or unit is in action as the re- 


the 





sult of ceaseless effort on the part of] 
countless backup personnel; and 
when assistance is required, it is and| 
must be, available at an instant’s| 
notice. This poolea, reserve strength} 
is a feature which no individual de- 
partment can afford to maintain;| 
thus the service of a far more sub-| 
stantial striking force is available to} 
the individual contract city, than} 
would be the case if they were to 
maintain a local force. 

Some of the other key factors of 
contract law enforcement services 
that are available to these cities are 
dliscussed in the next few paragraphs 


Specialized Services 

The extensive and varied services 
provided by the Los Angeles County 
Sheriff's Department are equal 
to those of the finest police organi: 
zation. The Department was de. 
scribed recently by a noted authority 
as, “one of the few really top-notch 
county police forces in the United 
States.” 

Communications 

This can be illustrated by the Com: 
munications Network. It is an inval- 
uable instrument in effectively con 
trolling criminal operations; it facili: 
tates immediate and area-wide trans 
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The STRIKING POWER of Patrol Units assigned to each Contracting City must be seen to be appreciated. 


mission of All Points Bulletins to en- 
able the capture of suspects. In other 
regions, departments must engage in 
time-consuming communication with 
other police agencies to effect any 
form of coordination of effort in deal- 
ing with their criminal situations. 
Immediate access to central records 
allows the Sheriff's Department to 
concern itself with each contracting 
city, as well as the overall crime 
problem. 


Special Enforcement Detail 

The backup strength supplied by 
the highly effective Special Enforce- 
ment Detail the Sheriff's 
Department to saturate any given 


enables 


area of disaster or emergency. This 
is a provision of the Los Angeles 
County Sheriff that cannot be offered 
by municipal departments. S.E.D. is 
a uniformed unit, strategically head- 
quartered in metropolitan Los An- 
geles. It can serve any Sheriff's Sta- 
tion in the County, that requires a 
selective type of enforcement, with- 
out depleting normal police strength 
assigned to the incorporated and un- 
incorporated communities. This unit 
is highly mobile and operates with 
sixty assigned personnel, forming the 
nucleus of twenty-five patrol cars, 
a mobile command post, mobile 
kitchen, trucks, and other special 
equipment. S.£.D. handles incidents 
of a police nature, ranging from ma- 
jor disaster to other special crime 
problems concentrated within a given 


area. This unit regularly functions 
within our contract cities. 


Sheriff's Academy 


The individuals in an organization 
reflect the efficiency of their selection 
and training. Selection standards for 
the Los Angeles County Sheriff's 
Department are in keeping with the 
overall departmental objective: Pro- 
fessional Law Enforcement. During 
a four-month period in 1959, ap- 
proximately 4500 persons applied for 
the position of Deputy Sheriff. After 
screening of application blanks, writ- 
ten examinations, interviews, 
medical checks, background investi- 
gations and attitude evaluation by 
the Sheriffs Academy, only 125 
(2.8%) were left! 

The 713 hour Recruit Training 
Program of the Sheriff's Department 
is the finest available. It is a pro- 


oral 


fessional undertaking; it must be, to 
fulfill the needs of a department 
with over 500 college graduates. The 
Cadet Stress Training Program, as 
well as the seventeen In-Service Pro- 
grams conducted by the Academy, 
are being studied by professional law 
enforcement officials throughout the 
country. Many progressive depart- 
ments have introduced these training 
and selection concepts into their pro- 
grams. 
Traffic Control 

Certain specialized departmental 
functions, such as traffic may not re- 
quire around-the-clock services of the 


Sheriff. 


man car, a two-man car, and a three- 


Annual charges for a one- 


wheel motorcycle for parking law en- 
forcement are considerably less than 
the price indicated above. 


Initial Expenditures 

It should be noted that no initial 
cost outlay is necessary tor a con- 
tracting city as would be the case if a 
city police department were estab- 
lished. In the latter instance, it also 
becomes maintain a 
physical plant and auxiliary units. 


necessary to 


Police Effectiveness 

Coordination of police efforts by a 
central administration creates a unity 
of action which facilitates overall ef- 
fectiveness in dealing with Los An- 
geles’ crime problem. Contract law 
enforcement provides this centraliza- 
tion to one-third of the cities in Los 
Angeles County. It is accomplished 
through a Service—not a “sales” — 
organization; however, the Los An- 
geles County Sheriff's Department 
does stand ready, on request, to pro- 
vide professional law enforcement 
services to any area of Los Angeles 
County. 


Diversity of Assignment 
A large organization offers its per- 
sonnel varied work opportunities. 
The Los Angeles County Sheriff's 
Department's seven major divisions, 
provide this attractive aspect to its 
personnel. This is conducive to indi- 
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Take the most heavily populated county on the face of the 
communities, with no particular reference to residential, 
integrity, then try to police it! 


vidual effort for top performance, 
efficiency, and advancement. In turn, 
it fosters a morale situation which, 
by its very nature, is transmitted to 
the citizenry in terms of attitude, co- 
operation, spirit, and individual per- 
sonal proficiency. 

Should an individual officer be un- 
suited for a given area, he may be 
moved to another, more suitable as- 
signment. Thus, we have found that 
the contract law enforcement system 
offers an advantage the contract city 
would be unable to provide with too 
limited and fixed a police personnel 
complement. 


Unity of Action 
Policies and field operations pre- 
determined by a central organization 
create a unanimity of police philos- 
ophy and purpose. The primary po- 
lice function—the protection of life 
and property—is best accomplished 
by exerting a coordinated effort 
against the criminal element, who ob- 
serve no boundaries. 
and in 
handling police incidents by field 
personnel are governed by depart- 
mental policy and field procedures. 
Sheriff Peter J. Pitchess and his staff 
provide professional coordination 
and direction for this operation. 
Their combined experience in law 
enforcement totals over 400 
The seventeen senior staff 


Uniformity consistency 


years. 
officers 
have an average of twenty-three years 
in law enforcement; twelve have col- 


globe, dissect it with 71 
industrial or ecological 


lege degrees in police management 
and public administration; seven are 
graduates of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation’s National Police Acad- 
emy (and one is presently attending). 

In cases too numerous to mention, 
occurred 
within contract cities have brought 


major crimes that have 
forth the immediate response of vet- 
eran investigative specialists (in a re- 
cent instance, seventeen,), with the 
In 
such instances, personnel from Patrol, 
Homicide, Narcotics, Vice, Burglary, 
Robbery Units 
have been effectively welded into a 


successful resolution of a case. 


and Identification 
smoothly operating functional entity, 
to deal with the challenge of major 
crime. 
RETENTION OF 
RESPONSIVENESS 


Among proponents for Home Rule 
there appears to be an inherent fear 
of governmental centralization. From 
the police standpoint, this is over- 
come by contractual law  enforce- 
unit com- 


manders to members of the executive 


ment. Personnel from 
staff of the Sheriff are continually in 
conference with contract city officials 
relative to the law enforcement func- 
tion. Conferences are, for the most 
part concerned with reviewing per- 
formance, implementing or modify- 
ing police records to assist city offi- 
cials in preparing their reports, and 
augmenting policy services, through 
such media as periodic and necessary 


selective law enforcement programs. 


The individual city is served by a 
metropolitan police agency adminis- 
tering to the overall crime problem, 
yet providing the finest type of local- 
ized services. The contract city offi- 
cial is able to make a telephone call, 
and bring the law enforcement serv- 
ices of the entire department into 
action. Only through contract law 
enforcement can each city maintain 
the minimum level of police person- 
nel to deal with normal law enforce- 
ment activities, yet have at its 
fingertips, the ability to obtain the 
instantaneous action of a profession- 
ally organized metropolitan police 
agency. 

The contract law enforcement 
system may be an ultimate or an 


intermediate governmental process. | 


Regardless, it is of tremendous im- 
portance as Los Angeles becomes of 
age as a metropolitan area. 

Note: A complete account of Con- 
tract Law Enforcement Services by the 
Los Angeles County Sheriff's Depart- 
ment has been published by the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and is avail- 
able through — their 
$3.00. 


bookstore, price 


kk 





PARKING LOT MANUAL TELLS 
HOW TO AVOID PITFALLS 
IN PLANNING 


Western Industries, Inc., has an- 
nounced a new planning aid for city 
officials, and industrial management 
concerned with the parking problem. 

The 1961 edition of a comprehen- 
sive, 40-page manual titled “How to 
Lay Out a Parking Lot” takes into 
account the dimensions of all 1960 
and 1961 model cars, including the 
compacts which can be placed ef 
fectively in reserved areas. 

Detailed sketches and photographs 
provide a variety of parking lot plans, 
including layouts for parking at 90- 
degree, 60-degree, and 45-degree 
angles, with reeoommended individual 
stall aisle widths, and 
entrance and exits sizes. 


dimensions, 


For copies of “How to Lay Out a 
Parking Lot,” write to Western In- 
dustries, Inc., Parking Gate Division, 
2742 West 36th Place, Chicago 32, 
Illinois. 
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(BOUT THE AuTHOR: N. Morgan Woods 
was appointed manager of the Claims 
Bureau of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies January 1, 1952. 

Mr. Woods joined the Association 

February 1, 1940 as special agent in the 
Atlanta Field Office of the Claims Bu- 
reau and was named special agent in 
charge of the St. Louis Field Office when 
it opened in 1941. Except for a three- 
year tour of duty as an officer in the 
United States Naval Reserve during the 
war, Mr. Woods served in St. Louis until 
taking the New York post. 
1935 to the time 
when he joined the Association he was 
special agent in the division of investt- 
gation of the Public Works Administra- 
tion. Earlier, in 1934 and 1935, he served 
as special agent in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Previously he had_ prac- 
ticed law in New Orleans. 

Mr. Woods was born in New Orleans, 
1906. He was graduated 
from Tulane University with the degree 
of L.L.B. in 1926, and is a member of the 
Louisiana bar. 


From September 


November 4, 


He is married and has 
two children. 

Note: The Bureau of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies was established in 1938 by the 
Association for the capital stock com- 
pany members. The Bureau’s principal 
function is the investigation of fraudu- 
lent insurance claims. 

The unit ts under the direction of N. 
Morgan Woods, who serves as its man- 
His assistant is Robert W. Dick. 
Both men are former Federal Bureau of 
Investigation agents. 

The Bureau maintains a staff of 40 
investigators, almost all of whom are 
former F.B.I. agents. They operate from 
10 field offices across the nation. Their 
offices are located in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Miami, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Adjunct to the services offered by the 
Bureau is an index system through 
which suspicious claims can be processed. 


Claims 


ager. 


Address: N. Morgan Woods, Claims Bu- 
reau, Assoc. of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 38, New 
York. 


By N. Morgan Woods 


The index is particularly useful in de- 
termining if an insured has been accu- 
mulating claims. 

The primary areas in which the Bu- 
reau works are investigations of auto- 
mobile, general liability and workmen’s 
compensation fraud. 


n September of 1957 a cryptic let- 

ter relating suspicions of fraudu- 
lent accident claims in upstate New 
York crossed the desk of a claims man 
at the Albany, N.Y. office of a large 
insurance company. The note set the 
wheels of insurance investigation into 
and 


action bizarre scheme 


which in two years had bilked insur- 


bared a 


ance companies out of more than 
$50,000. Working on the scanty in- 
formation supplied in the letter, an 
official of the insurance company 
paid the writer a visit. The insurance 
man was told that a Fort Edward, 
N.Y. car dealer, a Mr. Caputo, ap- 
proached the informant seeking his 
aid in financing a car. 

Caputo explained he wanted to 
buy cars in the winter when they were 
cheap and sell them in the summer 
when the price was higher. His only 
problem was the lack of capital, he 
said. Caputo suggested he use the in- 
formant’s credit. Caputo said the car 
would be registered under the second 
man’s name, but he would not take 
possession or pay any financing costs. 

The informant told the insurance 
official he went along with the plan 
and a few months later was told “his” 
car had been in an accident. Caputo 
asked him to sign a statement of loss 
for insurance purposes. He com- 
plied. Although a payment of $2,600 
was made by the insurance company, 
the alleged owner never saw the 
check or ever again had anything to 


After 


do with the car or the claim. 
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Fraudulent Automobile Insurance Claims 


thinking the matter over, he decided 
he had been drawn into a phony ac- 
cident racket. 

How right he was—Armed with this 
lead, the insurance company con- 
tacted the Claims Bureau of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies in New York City. Rob- 
ert W. Dick, assistant to the manager 
and a former F.B.1. man, was put on 
the case and two special agents were 
assigned to investigate. 

For the first seven months of the 
investigation Special Agents William 
F. Murphy and Thomas F. Kane of 
the claims bureau along with Dick 
and Special Agent in Charge of the 
New York Field Office, Frank A. 
Muscolina, conducted a relentless in- 
vestigation of all the tacts. When they 
were sure they had a criminal case on 
their hands Dick contacted David 
Glasheen, Deputy Chiet Inspector of 
the New York State police. A meeting 
immediately was set up in Albany 
and within hours after the facts had 
been outlined to Glasheen, Kane and 
Murphy were conferring over lunch 
with Inspector Harry Sanderson in 
Troy. 

State Troopers Henry McCabe and 
William Kiernan were assigned to 
the case and the prosecutors’ office 
in Washington County was contacted. 
The law enforcement groups worked 
in close cooperation to tie all the loose 
ends in their efforts to build an air 
tight case for the prosecution. 

Operating in teams of two, a state 
trooper and a special agent, the man 
set out to interrogate every person 
who had been involved in what might 
have been a phony accident claim. A 
definite pattern pointing to a fraudu- 
lent auto accident ring soon devel- 
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Automobiles shown in these photos had been purchased by the Caputos as wrec ks 
and then sold “on paper” to conspirators. Late they would be reported damaged 
in an “accident” and insurance claims would be paid. 


oped. The basic elements were as 
follows: 

The accidents always involved a 
single car which skidded on icy or 
rain soaked highways or swerved to 
avoid hitting another car and then 
crashed into a pole, tree or protective 
guard rail. All damaged cars found 
their way to a Caputo owned repair 
shop. There were never any bodily 
injuries reported even though the 
cars were severely damaged as a result 
of the alleged crashes. None of the ac- 
cidents were reported to the New 
York Motor Vehicle Department. 

The investigators worked at an 
untiring pace for more than two 
years. They followed up every lead 
and checked into every tip. Their ef- 
In October of 1958 
the Washington County grand jury 


forts bore fruit. 


indicted 24 persons and 5 other in- 
dictments were handed down in two 
New 


Twenty-two defendants ultimately 


other York State counties. 
pleaded guilty and were sentenced 
for their parts in the fraudulent acci- 
dent ring. Spurred by their early 
findings, the investigators continued 
collecting scattered pieces of informa- 
tion and when they fell neatly into 
place, a fantastic picture of a maste1 
crime ring took shape. 

It all started in the criminally 


orientated minds of the Caputo 
brothers Henry and Charles, and was 
nurtured by the greed and often 
naive culpability of the co-conspira- 
tors. The Caputos were evidently 
able to sell the scheme on the basis 
that it was foolproof. Actually, it was 
a plan designed for fools. 

Those who either willingly or un- 
wittingly were duped into taking 
part in the nefarious plan ended up 
with only a few crumbs. ‘Their pay- 
off ranged from a free paint job on a 
car to payments of $100 or $200 for 
willingness to sign false financing 
papers and prool of loss statements. 

The Caputos went into action in 
1956 when Joseph Verner Riley, an 
independent adjuster, arrived in the 
Ft. Edward area from his native Pitts- 
burgh. Riley, a former naval flier, 
married and the father of 3 children, 
met one of the Caputos shortly after 
moving to Glen Falls, N.Y. Between 
them they hatched “the get rich 
quick scheme.” 

Riley, however, proved to be dis- 
satisfied with the phony car accident 
racket as his only means of extra 
money and while he was working 
with the Caputos he took one of the 
accident conspirators with him to 
Pittsburgh where they participated in 
an armed hold-up of a savings and 


loan company there. The crime, 
which had been unsolved and was 
open in the books of the Allegheny 
County Prosecutor's office, was 
brought to light during the fraud in- 
vestigation. Confronted with over- 
whelming evidence in both the acci- 
dent charge and the hold-up, Riley 
agreed to cooperate fully with au- 
thorities. 

In sworn testimony, he detailed the 
operation of the ring. “Our scheme o1 
plan for the frauduleni claims was as 
follows: The Caputos would sell a 
person, on a ‘paper deal,’ a car al- 
ready wrecked, and finance it 
through one of two banks in Glens 
Falls and possibly other banks, as a 
The 
would acquire insurance and _ later 


good operational car. ownel 
an accident involving this car would 
be reported, although in fact its 
owner had not been involved in 
such an accident. The owner would 
execute a proof of loss containing 
false information and the Caputos 
would furnish an estimate based 
on the previous original damage. 
In cases involving large or total 
losses, either one of the Caputos or 
myself furnished pictures of the 
wrecked car. 
were issued for the amount of the al- 
leged or fraudulent loss. 1 received 
25 per cent of this amount of the al- 
leged loss —I was paid in each in- 
stance in cash. I never knew, nor did 
I ever inquire of the Caputos, how 
much of their share was paid to the 
‘phony or false owners’ or others in- 
volved necessary to make this claim 


or conspiracy work. The Caputo | 
family was particularly well equip: | 


ped to go into this sort of business. 
Among them, the Caputos owned a 
new and used car lot, two repair ga- 
rages, an auto wrecking yard, an in- 
surance agency and the wile of one 
of the Caputos was a Notary Public. 
Together with this, the Caputos 
owned a bar in Fort Edward where 
many of the phony car owners were 


initially contacted. This was accom- 
plished by a bartender there whose 
brother was the service manager at 
the Caputo garage. When he heard 


In due course, drafts | 
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one of the bar customers talk about 
needing money, he would steer them 
to his brother or one of the Caputos.” 

Those who joined in with the 
Caputos and Riley were for the most 
part honest people, family men with 
responsibilities but short of money. 
In subsequent statements to the 
prosecutor's men and the _ investi- 
gators, they admitted knowing they 
did wrong but were convinced by the 
Caputos they couldn't get caught. 

It was through one of these con- 
spirators, a Stanley Randall, that the 
Pittsburgh bank job was uncovered. 
Randall had turned in a false claim 
and while being interrogated by a 
Special Agent and Trooper, turned to 
the men and said: “I have something 
else to tell you.” He then poured 
out the story of the Pittsburgh job. 
Randall, who was in his early 20's 
then, had taken in Riley as a lodger 
when the adjuster first came to the 
Washington County area. From there 
the relationship blossomed into one 
of crime. 

The principals in the fake accident 
ring were all sentenced to jail terms. 
Riley and Randall were given addi- 
tional terms in Federal prison for 
their part in the Pittsburgh stick-up. 
The co-conspirators, whose rewards 
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as we noted earlier were slight, 


escaped with suspended jail sentences 
and fines. For venture into 
crime they found little that would 
ever again tempt them. 


their 


While this case was more spectacu- 
lar than many of the others being 
daily investigated by special agents 
working with the insurance com- 
panies, it offers a graphic example of 
what problems the insurance com- 
panies, law enforcement and the pub- 
lic face in combating fraud. 


The loser in crimes such as this is 
not only insurance companies. 
Insurance companies only operate 
with the premiums paid by the pub- 
lic and those premiums must increase 
in cases where this sort of fraud exists. 
Protection for the public through in- 
vestigations of fraud, is a necessary 
public service and one that can only 
succeed with the continuing support 
and cooperation of all law enforce- 
ment agencies and especially of the 
public itself. kik 





INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS ON 


NATIONS HIGHWAY SAFETY RECORD 


\ report from the oldest and one of the largest automobile insurance 
companies in the United States contains some interesting observations on the 


nation’s highway safety record. 


The Travelers Insurance Companies of Hartford, Conn., in its annual 
tally of highway casualties, says: “We have long contended that the total 


number of casulaties rather than the 


Supporting this statement is the staggering count of more than 3,000,000 
persons injured in highway accidents last year, an increase of more than seven 


per cent over a year ago. 


Deaths increased during the vear by one per cent with 400 more reported 
than in 1959. There were, however, 208,000 more injuries than was the case 


a year ago. 


rhe Travelers report continued: ‘Thus, while deaths from motor vehicle 
wccidents remain fairly stable, within a few hundred each year, injuries con- 
tinue to mount with alarming rapidity, topping 3,000,000 annually for the 


lirst time in 1960.” 


“It must be remembered,” says the report, “that the apparent leveling oll 
of the number of deaths has come about, not because of motorists but in spite 
of them. More than 80 per cent of personal injury accidents still involve 
driving violations and the fact that deaths have not risen sharply in recent 
years is due largely to better and more prompt medical care rather than care 


on the part of the drivers.” 


number of 
criterion by which we should judge the seriousness of this situation.” 


deaths should be the 
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“What are you crabbing about? | didn't pass the 
truck on a curve, did 1?" 
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ABOUT THE AuTHORS: Mr. Leven re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of California in 1954, and continued 
with graduate work in psychology and 
staff work at the Institute of Personality 
Assessment and Research. The author 
has been employed four years by the 
California State Department of Public 
Health. He is an Associate Social Re- 
search Technician and is currently a 
Study Supervisor in the Division of Alco- 
holic Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Vandre ts a former newspaper re- 
worked in 
California and Oregon. He later became 
Public Information Officer of the Alco- 
holic Rehabilitation Commission for the 
State of California. Mr. Vandre has been 
Editor of the California Alcoholism Re- 
view and Treatment Digest, a bi-monthly 
publication of the Department of Public 
Health, since 1958. 


porter and editor, having 


ournalistic accounts of law en- 

forcement and correctional pro- 
grams often report estimated statis- 
tics emanating from agency spokes- 
men who usually derive such figures 
from long experience with the pro- 
grams. Their knowledgeable opin- 
ions provide stepping stones to well 
designed studies that make use of 
controlled observations. 

One application of controlled ob- 
servation, called the Alcohol Usage 
Study, is underway in California. It 
is part of larger studies of the condi- 
tions, events, or living situations that 
appear to be most closely related to 
certain forms of drinking behavior 
cr history. The study is being con- 
ducted by research staffs of the Cal- 
ifornia State Departments of Public 
Health and Corrections. The Health 
Department reported recently on a 
first stage of this joint inquiry into 
the association between actual or al- 

Address: Rals Leven, Vincent Vandre, 
State of California Dept. of Public Health, 
2151 Berkeley Way, Berkeley 4, California. 





A California Study of Relationships Between 
Drinking And Crime 


By Rals Leven and Vincent Vandre 


leged drinking and penal code ol- 
fenses.! 

The study population consisted ol 
2,325 newly committed male felons 
entering the Department of Cor- 
rections’ Northern and Southern 
California reception-guidance centers 
1959. 


All adult male felons are screened at 


between March and October, 


these centers prior to incarceration 
in one of the State’s prisons. 

Questionnaires were administered 
by 32 Correctional Counselors as the 
felons arrived at the centers. A sum- 
mary of preliminary findings from 
the first analysis of collected data 
disclosed that: 

Ninety-eight percent of the 

dents had used alcoholic beverages. 


respon- 


Fighty-eight per cent of those who used 
alcoholic beverages had been intoxi- 
cated at some time. 

The median age at the time of first 
alcoholic drink was 16.6 years; at time 
of first intoxication, 17.4 years. 

Per cent in each age group who had 
been intoxicated decreased with age 
at time of first drink. Of those who 
had had their first drink under age 
fifteen, 95 per cent had been intoxi- 
cated at some time, while of those who 
had had their first drink at age twenty- 
five or older, sixty-one per cent had 
been intoxicated. 

Twenty-nine per cent of those who 
drank claimed they were intoxicated at 
the time they committed the offense 
for which they were sent to prison. 
The proportion who had been intoxi- 
cated varied with the type of crime 
committed, from the high of 50 per 
cent for auto theft to the law of 10 per 
cent for narcotics offenses. 


These findings are important be- 
cause they provide a broader base 
for alcoholism research, which is less 
than two decades old. With such con- 
trolled studies, information based on 
educated guesses, commercial market 
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surveys, speculations and estimations 
is supplanted by quantified and veri: 
liable experience. The findings will 
be discussed further, after a descrip: 
tion of the design and operation of 
the study and a report of selected 
analyses focused on the major points 
of interest. 

The literature of both alcoholism 
that 
crimes of many types are committed 
by persons who are under the influ: 
ence of alcohol. Certain categories 


and criminology emphasizes 


of crime, such as forgery and bad 
checks, often are said to be more re 
lated to alcohol usage than are other 







criminal categories. 





The Alcohol Usage Study was de 
signed as the first stage of an investi 
gation into the relationship between 











alcoholic beverage use and crime, 
The initial purposes were: 1) to ex 





plore the relationship between alco: 






holic beverage usage and criminal 






code offenses, and 2) to investigate 





the drinking involvement of prison- 





ers at the time the present offense 





was committed. 





A precoded, eight-item question- 






naire was designed and pretested by 





the Division of Alcoholic Rehabilita- 





tion and the Department of Correc-} 





tions. The revised form was adminis- 





tered at the northern reception-guid-} 






ance center (California Medical Fa- 





cility, Vacaville), which receives from 





the court and screens all convicted 





felons sent to State prisons for crimes 






committed north of the Tehachapi 






Mountains; and the southern recep- 





tion-guidance center (California In- 
stitution for Men, Chino), which 





serves a similar function for the 






southern part of the state. 






Interviewing began at Vacaville in 
March, 1959, was extended to Chino 
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California Institute for Men, Cheno, California (California State Department of 


Corrections). 


in May, and was concluded at both 
facilities in October, 1959. OF the 
2.325 prisoners in the study, 1,03 
were from Vacaville and 1,291 were 
tlrom Chino. Six interviews were ex- 
icluded for various reasons, e.g., the 
inter- 
Viewed, the questionnaire was not 


prisoner was too sick to be 
completed, inconsistent responses 
were given, or the prisoner did not 
lulfill the requirements of the study. 

As with most exploratory studies, 
the following data are descriptive, 
hot explanatory. The study popula- 
tion was large but represented only 
about 13 per cent of the 18,211 male 
inmates in California correctional in- 
stitutions at the end of the study pe- 
tiod. Only cautious and limited in- 
lerences can be made about the 


entire institutionalized population 
from which this study group emerged. 
Without comparative socio-economic 
and other desired information, specu- 
lation about the meaning of findings 
(which may not be uniquely charac- 
teristic of the study population) is 
precarious, 

Analysis of the questionnaire items 
showed that of the total group ol 
respondents, 97.6 per cent said they 
had used alcoholic beverages. Ex- 
cluding the fifty-six respondents who 
never used alcoholic beverages, 53.2 
per cent of those who drank had their 
first drink (not taste or sip) between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty. The 
average age at time of the first drink 
was 16.6 years. 


Of those who drank, 87.8 per cent 


had been intoxicated at some time; 
55.9 per cent of those who had been 
intoxicated were intoxicated for the 
first time between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty—the median was 17.4 
years. 

Half of the respondents who drank 
claimed they were drinking before 
they were involved in the crime for 
which they were sent to prison. 

Over half (51.6 per cent) of the 
respondents who drank had been ar- 
rested for intoxication at some time, 
and about a quarter (26 per cent) ol 
them had been in some kind of acci- 
dent after they had been drinking. 
However, less than a third (29.8 per 
cent) felt the use of alcohol had been 
a problem in their lives and only a 
few (6.4 per cent) had been treated 
or hospitalized for a drinking prob- 
lem. Nearly all (91 per cent) of the 
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California Medical Facility, 


respondents who had been treated or 
hospitalized for drinking felt the use 
of alcoholic beverages had been a 
problem. 

There appeared to be an inverse 
relationship between the age at the 
time of first alcoholic drink and the 
proportion of those in the age group 
who had ever been intoxicated. More 
than 90 per cent of those who had 
their first drink 
fifteen had been 


under the age ol 
intoxicated, while 
only 50 per cent of those who had 
their first drink between ages twenty- 
five and thirty had been intoxicated. 
This relationship began anew and re- 
peated itself with age groupings over 
thirty, but the numbers of individu- 
als in these older age groups were 
small in this prison population and 
no definite conclusions could be 
drawn. The finding suggests that the 
younger the age at time of first 
drink, the greater the likelihood of 
becoming intoxicated at some time. 
This appears to be true through the 
age of thirty, but the finding is only 
suggested and will have to be verified 
through further research. 

The data were also analyzed to as- 
certain the number of felons in each 
criminal classification who reported 
they had been drinking before they 


Vacaville (California State Department of Corrections). 


were involved in the crime for which 
they were sent to prison, the per- 
centage who reported they were 
drunk 


the crime, and the percentage of those 


at the time they committed 
who said the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages had been a problem in thei 
lives. The highest percentage (65- 
70) of those who reported they drank 
before the crime was in the classifi- 
cations of murder, manslaughter, as- 
sault and auto theft; the lowest re- 
ported percentage (27) was from the 
narcotics offenders. 

The percentage of those who re- 
ported they were intoxicated at the 
time of the crime was highest (50) 
in the classification of auto theft, and 
lowest (10) in the classification ol 
narcotic offenses. 

The highest percentage (41-43) of 
those who reported alcohol had been 
a problem in their lives was in the 
classifications of auto theft, forgery 
and bad checks; the lowest (15), nar- 
cotic offenses. 

The Alcohol Usage Study also in- 
cluded demographic and background 
data such as age, race and marital 
status; commitment information 
such as offense, prior jail and prison 
commitments and escape record; and 


other pertinent information such as 


mental status, educational grade 
placement, narcotic history and mili} 
tary discharge information. This in 
formation will be analyzed and pre 
sented in a complete report on this 
study. 

The preliminary study findings 
showed that alcoholic beverage usage! 
in this population of felons is con 
siderably greater than it is among 
males in the adult United States pop 
ulation. Ninety-eight percent of the} 
study population reported the use ol] 
alcoholic beverages, while usage in| 
the United States population olf 
males 21 years of age and older is 
estimated at 70 percent. The finding} 
that most (88 percent) of the felons 
had 


cated at some time seems self-evident 


who used alcohol been intoxi4 
but quantification of this event hac 
not been previously documented in @ 
prison population. 


A more than superficial associatiot 
between drinking and crime is dem 
onstrated by the finding that one 
half of the study population reportec 
drinking prior to the crime fol 
which they had been arrested, ant 
that more than one half of these re 
ported that they were intoxicated a 
the time they committed a crimé 
which these state 


(The extent to 


ments may be defensive is undeter 
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validity would be examination of the 
reports of arresting officers in cases 
where the arrest was made at or im- 
mediately after the time the offense 
was committed.) 

The crimes (reported in this study) 
committed most often subsequent to 
or contiguous with drinking are 
theft. 
These offenses involve a high degree 


homicide, assault and auto 
of personal, immediate risk. In con- 
trast, the crimes most often commit- 
ted by those who reported that 
alcohol had been a problem in their 


lives were forgery and bad checks and, 


ing, show of courage, going along 
with the gang, or the immediate or 
instrumental achievement of money. 
The results of anticipated analyses 
dealing with individual motives for 
the thelt, related to age of the crimi- 
nal, might prove rewarding. 
Although almost 30 percent of the 
population claimed the use of alco- 
hol had been a problem prior to in- 
6.4 
been hospitalized or treated for a 


carceration, only percent had 
drinking problem. This finding sug- 
gests that the correctional facilities 
which receive these offenders are in a 


rorAal DRANK BEFORE INTOXICATED AI USE OF ALCOHOL 
= ee re CRIME PIME OF CRIME \ PROBLEM 
NUMBER OF 
=e OFFENSE OFFENSES 
a Number Percent Number Percent Numbe Percent 
Total Offenses 2,325 1,168 50.2 659 28.3 675 29.0 
Murder & manslaughter 74 52 70.3 23 37.8 22 29,7 
Robbery 338 207 61.2 106 314 90 26.6 
Assault 69 | 45 65.2 26 31.4 25 36.2 
Burglary | 170 | 245 52.1 142 30.2 12] 25.7 
Thelt (except auto) 139 56 10.3 29 20.9 33 23.7 
Auto theft | 07 63 64.9 18 19.5 12 13.3 
Forgery and checks 144 | 202 56.8 155 34.9 Sl 10.8 
Sex offenses | 144 87 60.4 54 37.5 19 34.0 
Narcotic offenses 401 107 26.7 39 9.7 59 14.7 
| 
Other offenses | 149 54 36.2 32 21.5 53 35.6 
mined; one method of testing their just these reasons—cither for joy-rid- © critical variables such as age, race 


and other socio-economic informa- 
tion controlled. Adding incarcerated 
females and juvenile males to the 
study population is a future study 
objective, as is the collection of in 
formation about the “normal popu 
lation.” 

The Alcohol Usage Study, first of 
its kind to be conducted in the State 
of California, is directed toward re 
placing opinions with findings by 
actually measuring the amount ol 
association between criminal offenses 
and drinking involvement. No con- 
trasts or comparisons to other find- 


tes pop} again, auto theft. These offenses unique position not only to uncover —. ae 
; ; , ings are offered because simila 
t of the} seem to be more associated with but also to treat a number of prob- : 
: : : . i : ; studies are rare. 
e use olf economic gain than with daring be- — lem drinkers who, prior to incarcera- 


sage in| 


' 


havior, although auto theft warrants 


tion, had never been medically at- 
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1 CYHNET Police, Portland, Maine; Spencer W. Lemon, Sheriff's Office, Parowan, 

se state Utah; Gerald T. Lawson, Sheriff's Department, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

oe Edward L. Wright, Jr., Department of Police, Montgomery, Alabama; 
deter 








KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 
GRADUATES CLASS 


Phe second session of the Keeler Institute this year has now grad- 
uated, These nine men are graduates of a starting class of sixteen 
Phe student identities 


that began April 17 and graduated May 26. 
are as follows: 


STANDING, LEFT TO RIGHT: 


ment, Salt Lake City, Utah; Russell F. 
partment, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


SEATED, LEFT TO RIGHT: Joseph A. Labbe, Department of 


Herbert W. Vogel, Sheriff's Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Truman 
Service Company, Chicago, Illinois; Thomas H. McNaughton, Depart- 
ment of Police, South Bend, Indiana; Larry J. Dow, Sheriff's Depart- 
Pinsoneault, Sheriff's De- 


F. Thorson, Jordan 
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rHE AuTHOR: Sgt. Drzazga re- 
tired from the N.Y.P.D. in 1957. He is 
the author of “Sex Crimes” published by 
Charles C Thomas. Lotteries are forbid- 
den or restricted in all jurisdictions, but, 
foreign lottery schemes will appear, espe- 
cially in the larger cities, and some may 
escape being identified because they are 
printed in a foreign language which may 
be strange to the average police officer. 
Among the various assignments, the au- 
thor had also been assigned to the en- 
forcement of gambling violations, and 
had qualified as an expert on gambling 
violations in courts having jurisdiction 
of such offenses. (Article on German lot- 
teries appeared in July-August, 1957 1s- 
sue of Police.) 


nternational Communism while 

condemning everything capitalis- 
tic, does not hesitate to adopt the 
methods used by the capitalistic na- 
tions for revenue raising purposes to 
bolster its own economy. Nations 
whose form of government is organ- 
ized pursuant to the Marxist ideology 
and is incompatible with that of non- 
communist nations, have been very 
quick in adopting various revenue 
schemes as a means of perpetuating 
themselves. 

Philately is one of the means used. 
The U.S.S.R. in the thirty-seven years 
of its existence had issued over 2,000 
postage stamps while Czarist Russia 
had issued only approximately 200 
different stamps in sixty-three years. 
The United States with its 
spurt of philatelic activity had issued 


recent 


approximately 1,100 different post- 
age stamps. Communist Russia had 
issued more postage stamps than any 
other nation in such a short period 
of time. The stamps are usually large 
in size and colorful enough to attract 
the juvenile philatelists. That is the 
Soviet means of snatching candy from 
a baby! East Germany, Red China, 
and other Communist dominated 
countries have followed suit. Nearly 
all of the countries in the Commu- 
nist block, permit the exportation of 


Address: John Drzazga, 7400 Kessel Street, 
Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 


By John Drzazga 


their philatelic merchandise, but 
prohibit or restrict the importation 
ol such merchandise from other coun- 
tries. Rumania had recently over- 
printed stamps of a recent issue for 
foreign consumption, and the prices 
for the overprinted issues are ap- 
proximately double the nominal val- 
ue of the basic stamps when com- 
puted at the official rate of exchange. 
This issue appears to have been pro- 
duced exclusively for retail in the 
United States, as Cartimex, the State 
Trading Organization did not an- 
nounce this issue.! 

Lotteries had also been adopted by 
the Communist countries as a means 
of revenue. A lottery is a species of 
gambling.* Statutory definitions of a 
lottery are found in every jurisdiction 
and seldom vary in substance. 

A lottery is a scheme for the distri- 
bution of property by chance, among 
persons who have paid or who have 
agreed to pay a valuable considera- 
tion for the chance, and the name by 
which this scheme is known is imma- 
terial. The three essential elements 
of a lottery are: Consideration, 
chance and prize. 

A lottery ticket is any device what- 
soever by which means money or any 
other thing of value is to be paid o1 
delivered on the happening of an 
event or contingency in the nature of 
a lottery.‘ 

Lotteries of the Communist domi- 
nated countries usually escape detec- 
tion as all matter concerning such 
lotteries is printed in a foreign lan- 
guage which very few law enforce- 
ment officers understand, and far less 
can qualify in court as being compe- 
tent to translate any such matter or 
as experts on foreign gambling 
schemes. If they are familiar with 
the appearance of such foreign lot- 
tery tickets and the operation of the 
lottery, the difficulty encountered in 
translating the language can be over- 
come by the use of an interpreter. 
Such lotteries occasionally appear in 


29 


Communism Mimics Capitalism 


neighborhoods populated or visited 
by immigrants or descendants of a 
where such 
Such tickets 
purchased in bars, social clubs, vet- 


country lottery origi 


nated. often 
eran clubs, etc. 
cerned with the gambling schemes 
which to Communist 


are common 


dominated Poland. Such lotteries 
and other forms of gambling which 
are popular in Poland may appear in 
areas populated or frequented by 
Poles, such as the Williamsburg and 
Greenpoint sections of New York 
City. These lotteries are not confined 
to any one city or community. 


can be | 





This article is con- 7 


ere tte 


Although such gambling schemes | 


are legal in Poland, they are illegal 
in the United States. The Central 
the Polish United 
Workers (Communist) party unde 
the guidance of its First Secretary, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, controls the 


Committee of 


economic policy of the nation, and 


such methods of raising revenue 
could not exist without the approval 
of the Central Committee. 

Class lotteries first appeared in 
Poland on April 29, 1808. The pres- 
ent national lottery is operated by 
and under the supervision of the 
“Polski 


agency 


Monopol Loteryjny,” an 
Polish government. 


There are four classes of drawings in 


of the 


each lottery and they occur on desig- 


nated cates. 
An example of this lottery, is the 


1958 22nd National Money Lottery 
which was scheduled for four classes 


or drawings. The first drawing took | 


place in May, the second in June, the 
third in July, and the fourth in Au- 
gust, additional 
jubilee drawing. A total of 146,000 


tickets participate in each drawing or 


followed by an 


class, with 41,200 winners in each 
class, or a total of 164,800 winners for 
the four classes. The prizes included 
a premium of 500,000 zloty and to- 
taled 22,425,600 zloty, which was 64°; 
of the total amount wagered. The 
exact day and time of each drawing 
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A one-fourth share (part A) ticket in the 
1958 National Money Lottery of Poland. 


is set by the P.M.L. (Polski Monopol 
Loteryjny). The P.M.L. does not as- 
sume any liability as the result of any 
improper activities of the collectors, 
and any agreement between the pur- 
chaser and the collector is not bind- 
ing on the P.M.L. 

In each class, each ticket is assigned 
a number, starting with | and ending 
with 146,000. Each chance is divided 
into four parts, designated as A, B, C, 
and D. Each ticket or chance repre- 
sents a one-fourth share in such ticket 
or chance. The talon or stub of each 
ticket bears the same number as the 
ticket. 

A full ticket or chance is sold for 
60 zloty, while one-fourth share in a 
ticket is sold for 15 zloty. At the cur- 
rent rate of exchange 5¢ equals one 
“loty. The sale of such tickets at a 
price above the face value or under 
the 
P.M.L. and without the consent of 
the P.M.L. is prohibited and punish- 
able by a fine. The collector is for- 


any terms not designated by 


bidden to exact any fee above the 
purchase price, except postage if the 
ticket is sent through the mail. All 
such tickets are mailed at the risk of 
the purchaser, who is urged to advise 
the collector whether he desires such 
tickets to be mailed by ordinary or 
registered mail. 

The ticket is good only for the 
designated days of the class drawing. 
The talons from all classes participate 
in a premium drawing if one is held 
alter the class drawings. The collec- 
tor is under no obligation to reserve 
ticket numbers which the player had 
in previous lotteries. 

The drawings are held in Warsaw 
by the Government Drawing Com- 
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mission (Urzedowa Komisja Ciag- 
nien) and are open to the public. A 
delegate from the National Aid Pre- 
sidium must also be present at such 
chawings. The commission inspects 
all equipment prior to the drawing, 
removes the official seals from the 
drum wheels, and reseals the drum 
wheels after the drawing. 

The prizes in each class drawing 
which is spread over a four day pe- 
riod are: 

Grand prize of 

1 Prize of 


300,000 zloty. 
75,000 ” 
50,000 ” 
50,000 ” 
20,000 ” 
10,000 ” 


1 Prize of 
5 Prizes ol 
10 Prizes of 


20 Prizes of 


50 Prizes of 5,000 ” 
125 Prizes of 2,000 ” 
640 Prizes of 1000 ” 
1,241 Prizes olf 400 ” 
1,168 Prizes of 200 ” 
34,940 Prizes of 60 ” 


A total of 41,200 prizes amounting 
to 5,481,400 zloty. 

The first number drawn in each 
class is awarded 50,000 zloty; the sec- 
ond 75,000 zloty; and the third num- 
ber drawn the grand prize of 300,000 
“loty. The last 34,940 prizes are based 


on the 


which are 
drawn froma special wheel drum into 


serial numbers 
which 100 scrolls bearing numbers 
01 to 99 are placed, the number 100 
being represented by 00. Twenty-five 
of these scrolls are then drawn. Tick- 
ets which had been awarded any ol 
the previous prizes are not entitled to 
a prize of 60 zloty. 

In the 22nd National Money Lot- 
tery, the Jubilee drawing occurred on 
August 22 


1958 in commemoration 
of the 150th anniversary of the class 
lottery in Poland. The Jubilee prize 
was 500,000 zloty. In order to win 
the full amount of the prize, a player 
would have to hold the winning ticket 
for each class or sixteen one-fourth 
shares. 

A list of winners is published by 
the P.M.L. and may be purchased 
from the P.M.L. or any of the collec- 
tors at a designated selling price. 


The payment of prizes is made af- 
ter the publication of the list of win- 
ners. Prizes up to and including 400 
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A Syrenka numbers ticket. 


(Warsaw) 


game 


zloty are paid out by the collectors, 
and larger amounts by the P.M.L. 
Payment is refused on tickets which 
had not been stamped or validated 
by the collector. The winning tickets 
cannot be pledged or seized upon any 
execution prior to the payment 
thereon. The P.M.L. may withhold 
payment in the event of any doubt 
of the true ownership of the ticket, 
but, only where the purchaser gave 
his name and address at the time ol 
the purchase of the ticket. Payment 
through the mail is at the expense of 
the winner and all tickets so sub- 
mitted are sent at the winner’s risk. 
All claims for payment must be made 
within the statutory period of four 
months from the day of the last draw- 
ing. No claims made under a lost or 
destroyed ticket are recognized. 

The P.M.L. 
No. 12 ulica Swietokrzyska, in the 
City of Warsaw. 


maintains offices at 


Another national lottery is the 


TOTO-LOTEK. This is a more 
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A Jantar numbers 


complicated sports drawing based on 
19 named sports which appear in rec- 
tangles numbered from 1 to 49, and 
there are just four squares of num- 
bers from | to 49. The player selects 
six such events and the numbers for 
a selected sport. The selections are 
marked in the appropriate box with 
“ye 


an in ink. The top prize for ten 


correct numbers is 420 zloty. The 


game ticket (Danz'g). 


price of a ticket is 50 groszy or one 


half zloty. The ticket is in three parts 


marked 


A, 


B, and C. The top on 


“C” part is retained by the player, the 


“B” part is forwarded to the control 


agency by the distributor or collector, 


and the bottom or 


“A” part is for- 


warded to drawing unit for check-of| 


purposes. The address of the agency 


operating this game is: 


P.P. Totali- 


zator Sportowy, Marszalkowska 82 


84/86, Warsaw 2. This is an agency 


of the Polish government. 
Another game operated by the 


same agency is the so-called Universal 


Coupon. The headquarters for this} 
game is maintained by Panstwowe [ 


Przedsicbiorstwo ‘Totalizator 


towy at Krakowskie Przedmiescie 13} 
in Warsaw. This is a sport pool on{ 


soccer games and would also come} 


under some pool selling or bookmak- 
ing statutes, although prosecution 
under such statutes is not advisable 
as the courts require more detailed 
information than in lottery cases, and 
such information is not readily avail- 
able in this country. The ticket is in 


three parts, and the rules are similar 
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The Universal Coupon ticket. 
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number of the month. From one to 
live wagers can be made on one ticket 
and the price of each wager is 2 zloty, 
the payment is made by the saad 
of stamps which are affixed 


“B” of the ticket. 


part 
In the case of five 
wagers, one 10 zloty stamp may be 


allixed. All entries on the ticket must 
be made in ink. This is a weekly 
ticket based on the scores of an- 


The 


nounced Sunday soccer games. 





prizes are based on the total amount 


wagered. This game and _ toto-lotek 
sare not very popular outside of Pol- 


and because of the time element. 


en Nelle 


In addition, the various cities op- 
yerate their own games of chance in 
The 
ic ity of Warsaw oper: ates a numbers 
ls game known “Syrenka.” There 


pare several 1,000 zloty prizes in this 


Sorder to reach the poorer classes. 
as 


}game, and other prizes consisting of 
thousehold accessories such as tele- 
vision and radio sets, 


washing ma- 


chines, et cetera. The price of this 


jticket is 10 groszy or 14 cent at the 
current rate of exchange, but where 


available in this country is usually 


psold at 10 cents, the players having 
i very little knowledge of the exchange 
trates. This ticket is printed in three 
parts, part “C” being retained by the 
player as in other games. Each ticket 
has 49 numbers, of which the player 
the 
snhumbers with ink lines. 


Pawarded for 


selects. six by crossing selected 


Prizes are 





Qo 


5 to 6 correct numbers 
has determined The 
theadquarters for this numbers game 
is ul. Czerniakowska, 2 Where a 
statute such as New York Penal Law 
974 and 


jnumbers games, such violations may 


by a drawing. 


Paki 


93 a 


section is in effect covers 
Ce prosecuted under such a statute, 
but in other jurisdictions, the lottery 
statute would be invoked. 

Gdansk (Danzig) also has its num- 
bers game known as “Jantar.” The 


ticket sells for 5 groszy and is in 2 























“BR” 
There are only 


parts, part 
player. 


being retained by the 
36 numbers 
in this game and the drawings are 
held on Sundays. The player is re- 
quired to select seven numbers. Prizes 
are awarded for seven or six correct 
numbers. The game is operated by 
the Danzig Numbers Game Commis- 
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The Mafia — And Salvatore Carnevale 


By Edward J. Allen 


Notre: This is another in a series of exce rpts from the book, 
The Mafia which is soon to be published by Charles ( 
Publisher. 


Thomas, 


book Words Are Stones Farrar, 


Straus & Cudahy, Inc.) Carlo Levi, brilliant contem- 


n his recent (1958, 
porary writer, chronicles his impressions of Sicily and tells 
the absorbing story of Salvatore Carnevale, a young 
Sicilian peasant—union organizer from Sciara, Sicily, and 
his courageous, if shortlived fight against the Malia. Fon 
his unyielding opposition he was brutally murdered and 
his face sadistically mutilated. His mother, however, with 
matching courage and zeal has dared to carry on the fight, 
Her 
voice has given hope and courage not only to her towns- 


openly defying and exposing the Mafia. fearless 
people of Sciara, but to the whole of Sicily—and it is to be 
hoped, to our own United States. The traditional 
Sicilian fear of the Mafia, which has cowed its people into 
silence for over a century, has been at least temporarily 
overcome by the intrepidity of this brave woman, who 
alone cast aside fear of reprisals and has dared to testify 
and expose the Mafiosi for what they are—the despoilers, 
the murderers of all that is decent and honorable, not 
only in the country of their origin, but in all other lands 
where they have migrated and regrouped. In the event- 
ual liquidation of Mafia power, it may well be once again 
as it has been so often in mankind’s struggle for moral 
emancipation throughout history, that the female of the 
species will prove more daring, more devastating, and 
more successful than the male. 

Mr. Levi was fortunate during his sojourn through the 
mountainous northwest region of Sicily to enjoy the com- 
pany of three young Sicilian friends, particularly the 
young attorney S., whose knowledge of the country and 
the Mafia was, according to the author, “the most pro- 
found knowledge of anyone I came across on the subject 
of the origins and the meaning of the Mafia (that 
word which yet sounds so mysterious in the ears of any- 
one who lives far away from here, a word that is frighten- 
ing and romantic at the same time, a word that evades 
both knowledge and definition).” 

To the layman, as to the law enforcement officer, the 
study of the Malia becomes a fascinating, if horrifying, 
absorption, challenging as it does, the forces of law and 
order to a crusade in which many of our most scrious road- 


blocks are set up in our own midst, 


Address: Edward J. Allen, Chief of Police, Santa Ana Police Dept., 


Santa Ana, California. 


FRANCESCA SERIO: INDOMITABLE MOTHER 
The husband of Francesca Serio (Carnevale) deserted 


her when her son Salvatore was but five years old. She 


raised him alone, preparing herself through. self-denial§ 


to endure her present trial with fortitude, patience, and 
courage. Levi describes her: “Nothing exists in her, noth 
ing exists for her except this trial over which she presides 
and which she carries through all by herself: the trial 
of the feudal system, of the servile state of the peasant, the 
trial of the Mafia and of the government. She identifies 
herself absolutely with her trial and herself has all its 
qualities: she is sharp, watchful, suspicious, astute, skill- 
ful, imperious, implacable. That is what this woman hay 
made of herself, in one day: tears are no longer tears, but 
words, and words are stones. She speaks with the hard: 
ness and precision of a judicial inquiry, with a profound 
and absolute assurance, like one who has suddenly reached 
a firm point on which to take a stand, a certainty: and 
this certainty which dries her tears and makes her ruth- 
less, is justice itself. True justice, that is: justice as the 
realization of its own action, as a decision taken once and 
for all and from which there is no turning back: not the 
justice of judges, not official justice. That kind of justice 
she mistrusts and despises: that kind of justice is a part 
of the injustice that there is in things.” 

This then is the mother of Salvatore Carnevale, the 
young Sicilian union organizer who openly defied the 
Mafia in his determination to secure social justice for his 
people; who fought for an eight-hour day, a fair living 
wage, and decent working conditions. In disrupting the 
status quo, he incurred not only the wrath of the Matia 
but that of the feudal landlords with whom the Mafiosi 
connived in the exploitation and degradation of their ow! 
people. To the intransigent idealist, whom they brutal 
murdered at the age of 32, the emancipation of his people 
meant more than the blandishments, the proffers of brib 
ery, the threats of mutilation and death which are the 
successive “sales pitches” of the Mafia. Though they did 
indeed, mutilate the face and murder the body of this 
young Sicilian patriot, they still have to reckon with his 
mother, from whom it is obvious Salvatore inherited his 
courage to persevere. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA MOTHERHOOD 


I, too, know such a woman as the mother of young 


: . ° ° — ° = ( 
Carnevale. She lives, not in Sicily, but in Erie, Pennsyl 
vania, U.S.A. She is the mother of young Angelo “Sonn! 
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boy” DeSantis, who “disappeared” at the age of seventeen 
because he, too, became defiant of the Malia domination 
of the long-time Erie racketeer whose family forced and 
wicked him into marrying into their “Cosca.” In an el- 
lort to regain his self-respect, hostility developed between 
him and his dictatorial tormentor, Joe Calafato (see chap- 
ter entitled “Corrupt Solicitation and Bribery”). On oc- 
casion, When Sonny Boy would leave the “fold” and visit 
his mother, Calafato would pursue, to intimidate even 
her with a portentous gesture which she interpreted as 
announcing and pronouncing her son's fate if he did not 
conform to the dictates of the clan. 

In March, 1941, he did indeed “disappear” and has 
never been seen nor heard from since. His wile, as well 
ashis mother, believed that he had been “done away with.” 
The mother, patient, undaunted, hugs to her breast the 
undying conviction that the truth will one day out. Thus 
she remains, silent, ominous, implacable, immitigable, 
relentless in her unique pursuit of her son’s murderers: 
waiting, searching, seeking for the help that is yet with- 
held—the encouragement that is still wanting. 

His wile? Who was just as certain in her belief? She 
has since remarried, changed her mind—and her story. 
A wife, may —a mother, never! Thus, in the long pa- 
tient struggle for truth, in the gaunt hunger and parch- 
ing thirst after justice —in the all too feeble struggle 
against the Malia, it may well be that the mothers of the 
slain will yet win the day! The greatest battles that have 
ever been fought have been waged in the hearts of the 
mothers of men. 

While the mother of Sonny Boy wages her silent strug- 
gle, the mother of Salvatore Carnevale has decided upon 
amore militant course. For the first time in Sicilian his- 
tory the strong persistent voice of a Sicilian mother refuses 
to be intimidated, but unceasingly and publicly cries out 
against the Malia. That she has become a formidable foe 
is evidenced in the fact that she has not only startled the 
Malia itsell, but has caught the ear of the distant courts 
of Palermo and the very senate in Rome. Her campaign 
is deliberate, premeditated, calculated. They can do no 
more than kill her, too. But since her own life ended 
when they murdered her son, they have nothing more 
with which to threaten her. the 
Malia as a clan of murderers for profit, as the most sinister 


Her denunciation olf 


of all Sicilian evils is explicit, unequivocal, unatraid; as 
piercing—as clear as the annunciatory crow of the chanti- 
deer which rouses a countryside from its night of som- 
nolence. She is ecphorizing her people, not from sleep, 
hot even from somnolence, but from a nightmarish 
mneme. 

Levi recounts: “It was a great thing to do, because it 
broke the importance of a law and a custom whose powe1 
was sacred. There has been truly a change. On the day 
of Carnevale’s death the village was terrorized, no one 
dared to go and see the dead man who had been left 
dbandoned in the mortuary. But his mother’s denuncia- 
tion drove way their terror; they were all at the funeral 
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Ingelo “Sonny Boy” De Santis, brother-in-law of Joe 
Calajato who “disappeared” on March 28, 1941, at the 


age of 17. 


and they had a sense of solidarity, [ccling they were on 
the right road, and so to speak, at the center of the 
world.” 


ONE MAN'S COURAGE 


To those who would prefer to believe that the Mafia is 


as extinct as the dodo both in Sicily and in our own 
United States, it should be made clear that the murder 
Mafia 


curred on May 16, 1955, (the day I became Chief of Police 


of Salvatore Carnevale at the hands of the oc- 
in Santa Ana, California) in a small village named Sciara 
which is a “terribly poor village, and of course, though 
they tell you it’s not true, in the hands of the Mafia. It is 
not a big Mafia center like Caccamo, Termini, or Trabia, 
or Cerda which lie all round it... But those few mem- 
bers of the Mafia are its masters, and they lay down the 
law. That's the elementary situation of feudal estate vil- 
lages. Carnevale was the first to take any action and his 
example and his courage set everything in motion. For 
he had a clear mind, and understood it was no use com- 
ing to agreements, that the peasants must move with their 
own forces, and that, in order to live, they must break with 
the old feudal structure and must not allow any hall- 
measures nor accept even the smallest compromise. He 
realized that intransigence is not so much a moral duty 
as a necessity of life, and that the first step is organization, 
and that support and help can come only from organiza- 
tions that have nothing to do with existing powers. That 
is why he might sometimes appear extravagant, an ex- 
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tremist. He had realized that in these primitive, strained 
conditions, faced by an organized power whose ramilica- 
tions reach everywhere, which controls everything by its 
own laws, the essential thing is not to allow oneself to be 
seduced or bribed, and never to accept the rule of 
terror. He paid for it with his life. But the village has 
changed, as you will see.” (Levi, Words Are Stones) 
Carnevale was aware that he would one day pay with 
his life for his battle against the Malia, and he had recon- 
ciled himself to that essential sacrifice. Three days belore 
his brutal murder, the final bribe had been offered, one 
which guaranteed him acreage of fertile land to ull, and 
sulficient money “so that as long as you live you won't 
have to work anymore.” In refusing this final bribe and 
by ignoring the threat that “otherwise you'll come to a 
bad end,” the young idealist knew his days were num- 
bered, and he was correct. Within a week, on his way to 
work early one Monday morning in the month of May, 
“the murder was signed and sealed, so to speak, with the 
usual symbols of Malia killings—the facial wounds to dis 
ligure the corpse, in sign of contempt; and the following 
day the theft of forty (of Carnevale’s) hens for the tradi- 
tional banquet.” (ibid) His body was lelt lying gro- 
tesquely across a country path where the skulking assassins 
ambushed and murdered him .. . and if it were not for 
his mother’s resolution his murder would have “silenced” 
the entire village and the rule of the Mafia would have 
once again triumphed, gloating in its obscene victory. 
But the Mafia reckoned without the strength, the courage 
and the indomitable will of a mother’s love, for she struck 
back, reeling and rocking the Malia and the whole ol 
Sicily on its heels, openly attacking and denouncing its 
coalition with the feudal landlords of Sciara. As a direct 
result of her continuing campaign, the heretolor sacro- 
sanct Mafia itself was forced to act. On September 21, 
1955, the press carried a story revealing that a membet 
The Mafioso, 


from the nearby town of Cerda (seldom is the executione1 


of the Mafia had been found dead in a well. 


from the same city or the same Mafia “cosca”) had been 
dropped into the well with his hands tied behind his back. 
The peasants from Sciara believe the Matia itself executed 
one of its own, presumably one of Carnevale’s murderers, 
in an effort to silence the outcry against the Malia which 
had been raised in the court of Palermo by his mother. 

Dark and devious be its ways, mysterious always, and 
always beyond legal proof—thus, the campaign of terroi 
against other peasants, turned union organizers, contin- 
ues. In our own country the record clearly reveals that 
the James Hoffas of the American union movement are 
in the same class as the feudal landlords of Sicily who 
consent to do business with the Mafia for their own per- 
sonal aggrandizement, the while such hypocritical union 
czars pretend to inveigh against them. 

We are indeed indebted to Carlo Levi for his detailed 
revelation of the Carnevale murder, his mother’s courag- 
eous crusade, and the penetrating and incisive analysis 


of the present day Mafia in Sicily: renewed and 
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enlarged beyond its traditional limits of the feudal estates 
into the world of business and trade and industry.” 

This, then, is the Mafia and its power in Sicily today 
This, then, is the Mafia in America today with its same 
long persevering and surprisingly successful purpose o 
attaching itself to those in power, particularly those ir 
government. This, then, makes more understandable it 
overtures to law enforcement officials to become busines 
“partners” with the Malia as mediator; to become “part 
ners” with them in the suppression and apprehension o 
crime so that each can materially profit while peaceabh 
co-existing; to become “silent” partners in a conspiraq 
to organize and to operate and to monopolize the entire 
lield of vice; to mulct the people of their hard earne 
money; and to control elections for the purpose of insur 
ing Malia perpetuity. In short, to exploit, like the devi 
himself, the weaknesses of man in matters of sex, gambling 
liquor, narcotics, indeed, to compass him round with th 
allurements of vice — until the unwary victim has beer 
suckered into a thralldom and servitude from which hi 
own consequential excesses will have rendered him to 
weak to extricate himself. 

This, too, explains its infiltration into labor unions 
into business, into every field of legal and illegal en 
deavor, for the purpose of concealing its illicit’ gains 
through legitimate investments, hence to expand, and t 
increase its profits and its influence. We need only to look 
about us to see how well they have succeeded, and ar 
succeeding, for most of them, leaders of long standing 
since the early twenties (who are still alive) have grow 
wealthy and powerlul and seemingly immune from suc 
cessful prosecution or deportation, 

According to Isidore (Etym.v 20-PL 82 202): “Law 
were made so that in fear of them human audacity might 
be held in check, that innocence might be safeguarded it 
the midst of wickedness and that the dread of punish 
ment might prevent the wicked from doing harm.” 

With respect to the Mafia not only the laws themselves 
but their enforcement, their judicial interpretations, an¢ 
the leniency of their punitive application render our law 
woelully ineffectual. The simple uth is that “humaig 
held 
guarded in the midst of wickedness and the dread of put 


audacity” is not in check, innocence is not safe 
ishment does not prevent the wicked from doing harm 
Unfortunately, this is true universally in the Unite 
States, but of course, an organized criminal cartel such a 
the Malia exercises human audacity and diabolical cur 
ning to such a successful degree as would convince intelli 
gent jurists of more stable times that the modern legales 
which robs our statutes of their punitive value is lit 
more than stultiloguence, or highsounding “gobble-d 


gook”’. 
ROME TO INVESTIGATE MAFIA 


One of the salutary developments in the wake of th 
murder of Salvetore Carnevale and his mother’s persel 





vering campaign, was the action taken by the nationé 
Senate in Italy in July, 1960. The inquiry will be cog 
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ducted by the Italian government and representatives of 
the national Parliament. Specifically, on July 6, 1960, 
the Italian Senate in Rome unanimously voted to under- 
take an intensive investigation of the Mafia in Sicily, and 
the Italian government pledged its own participation. 
The developments of this investigation and its results will 
be of world-wide interest. 

The fact that Rome recognizes the existence and present 
threat of the Mafia refutes the assertion by some in ow 
country that the Mafia was exterminated by Mussolini 
in the 1920's. The truth is that the Malia is very much 
alive both in Sicily and in our own country despite sim- 
ilar denials that it “died” here in the early part of the 
century. Oddly enough it is generally the same people 
who try to convince others that the Mafia is “dead” in 
both Sicily and the United States. They are “dead” wrong 
on both counts. 

A collateral danger in Sicily is that it is now ripe for 
Communist conquest. Indeed, there is fear that the Com- 
munists are making great headway there by taking up the 
cudgel in the Sicilian fight against “colonialism.” Carne- 
vale was a Sicilian peasant turned Socialist, and a union 
organizer. 

It is Communist strategy to exploit and to designedly 
enslave a whole people by first jumping into a breach to 
help them defeat an internal enemy. One outstanding 
lighter against the Mafia, poverty, and feudal exploita- 
tion in Sicily is a writer named Danilo Dolci. Although 
not a Sicilian (he is from Trieste) he is nevertheless a 
dedicated Mafia foe. For his struggle against these evils 
he was awarded the Lenin Peace prize (1956). He stout- 
ly denies Communist affiliation or affinity, yet it is never- 
theless disturbing to note the alacrity with which the 
Communists seize upon every opportunity to advertise 
themselves as the friends of the friendless, and to officially 
“recognize” many sincere freedom fighters. In our own 
sincere concern for the welfare of downtrodden and 
poverty-stricken nations, we ought not overlook the ex- 
treme need of the people of Sicily for genuine friendship. 

It would be disastrous for Commie infiltrators to take 
credit for the current fight against the Mafia and its at- 
tendant evils in Sicily. This is a problem that might well 
be studied by our own country and by the United Na- 
tions. Let us not be beaten to the punch by the Com- 
munists in Sicily. They are busily at work there and their 
newspaper L’UNITA is hitting hard at the Mafia and its 
tie-up with the feudal landlords. It is therefore in our 
own interest and in the interest of humanity that we be- 
come serious about the Mafia, both in the land of its 
origin and in our own United States. With respect to the 
Communist-Mafia battle we must pronounce a plague 
on both their houses. 

Writing for the Nord e Sud Magazine in Milano, Italy, 
the journalist Crescenzo Guarino gives this account of 
Salvatore Carnevale’s murder, citing the political aspects 
of the Mafia killing: 
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“The most noted episode among those (of recent date) in which 
the Mafia has acted as protagonist is the killing of Mayor Salva- 
tore Carnevale which took place at dawn on May 16, 1955, in the 
fields of Sciara, not far from Palermo. 

“On May 27, the news was published that four Mafians were 
denounced as “orderers” of Carnevale’s assassination ... All four 
were under the dependence of the administration of the Princess 
Notarbartolo. They were immediately indicted by public voice 
and later specifically by the mother of the victim ... They (the 
Mafiosi) had interests in conserving the Notarbartolo feudalism 
and impeding the application of the land reform in the Sciara 
territory. The peasants, guided by young Mayor Carnevale, had 
obtained 200 hectares of land and they proposed to obtain other 
lands similarly expropriated. There was later a workers’ strike 
always guided by Carnevale ... On the day the strike was an- 
nounced, it seems that one of the four Mafiosi threatened the 
young Mayor: ‘You have little time left to live, for your bad 
acts.” Two days later, on the road which leads to the mines, the 
corpse of Salvatore Carnevale was found with five shotgun charges 
in it. The political aspect of the assassination was in full evi- 
dence.” (Translated from the Italian) 


On May 31, 1955, the following article appeared in the 
Italian newspaper Chronache: 


“A political crime, the assassination of the Mayor of Sciara 
(Sicily), Salvatore Carnevale, happened punctually on the eve of 
the Sicilian elections to remind the Italians in which clime the 
political battle of the Island (Sicily) is developing at present. In 
the same district in which Carnevale was murdered by gunfire 
and disfigured by stone-throws, there were also killed during 
March of 1948 two other officials: Epifanio Li Puma, secretary of 
Federterra di Petralia Soprana and Mayor Placido Rizzotto. On 
April 3, 1948, two weeks before the general elections, the peasant 
leader Calogero Cangelosi was murdered at Campo Reale .. . 
Others were murdered by gun or knife or killed by bombs in the 
Chamber of Labor .. . they were Pino Camilleri, Nunzio Passa- 
fiume, Giovanni Castiglione, Domenico Scaccia, Nicola Azoti, 
Accursio Miraglia. In these and other murders, because the list 
could be increased considerably, the responsible authors have 
never been discovered . . . Over their names there has fallen a 
veiled cloud, and arrested persons have seen the doors of jail re- 
open because of “insufficient evidence” . . . 

In Sicily, by this time to those who are not reluctant to make 
use of homicide as a political instrument, the long impunity of 
its executors offers reasonable confidence that they can take this 
liberty without restraints. 

To THE SOLEMN DISHONOR OF ITALY 
CRIMINALS HAS DEMONSTRATED ITSELF TO BE STRONGER THAN AU- 
PHORITY—THE MACHINERY OF THE MAFIA More EFFICIENT THAN 
PHat or Justice. (Translated from the Italian) 


THIS SOLIDARITY AMONG 


What a sad and shameful commentary on our own be- 
loved country to note that we can take that last sentence 
and apply it verbatim. We need only delete the word 
“Italy” and substitute “United States.” With all our jac- 
titated wealth, standard of living, educational facilities, 
religious institutions, political acumen, scientific progress, 
prestige, and power, let it simply be asked: In what moral 
manner are we superior to illiterate, insignificant, poverty- 


stricken, powerless, crime-ridden Sicily? ak 
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THE POLICE FUNCTION 


he police are usually called or their assistance is sought 

when a condition or incident occurs that is preju- 
dicial to peace, life, health, property, comfort, morals, 
decency, and safety. Police reaction is then related to sev- 
eral basic objectives: correction and control (preventing 
a deterioration or aggravation), the fixing of responsi- 
bility, and the prevention of recurrence. This approach 
involves direct action or referral to an appropriate agency 
or some combination of both. Herein lies the problem 
of determining the nature of police obligations. What 
range or measure of direct police action or involvement is 
expected? This depends on such basic factors as law and 
custom of the particular jurisdiction. The extent of police 
obligations that is determined by law is usually found in 
the administrative code or charter of local government. 
Those duties and obligations that are shaped by local 
custom and tradition, and have not been codified into 
law, may appear in operating manuals, rules and regula- 
tions; or are not spelled out at all but are performed 
under the discretion of the individual police officer o1 
the particular policy of the department. 

It is apparent that police obligations can and do vary 
according to jurisdiction. The purpose of this paper is 
to briefly explore some of the aspects and nature of police 
obligations, and in so doing, will touch on a number of 
unrelated areas of police operations and services. How- 
ever, an underlying point of departure will be the prob- 
lem of determining the range of police service. Consider- 
ation will be given to basic obligations and statutory 
duties, private purpose situations, and peripheral obliga- 
tions. 

Address: Department of Police Science and Administration, Los 


Angeles State College. 5151 State College Drive, Los Angeles 32, 
California. 


A Look At Obligations 


By Harry Diamond 


BASIC OBLIGATIONS AND STATUTORY DUTIES 


A common denominator profile of most police agencies 
in terms of their fundamental obligations would include 
such feature as protection of life and property, enforce- 
ment of laws, preservation of peace and the prevention 
of crime. These basic duties are obviously very broad in 
scope and depending on the particular jurisdiction have 
been refined in different degrees of depth. Probably, an 
extreme in terms of police obligations is found in the 
section of the New York City Charter and Administrative 
Code that spells out what is expected of the police of 
that city. 


“The police department and force shall have the powet 
and it shall be their duty to preserve the public peace; 
prevent crime; detect and arrest offenders; suppress riots, 
mobs, and insurrections; disperse unlawful or dangerous 
assemblages and assemblages which obstruct the free passage 
of public streets, sidewalks, parks and places; protect the 
rights of persons and property; guard the public health; 
preserve order at elections and all public meetings and 
assemblages; subject to the provisions of law and rules and 
regulations the Commissioner Traffic, regulate, 
direct, control and restrict the movement of vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic; remove all nuisances from the public 
streets, parks and places; arrest all street mendicants and 
beggars; provide proper police attendance at fires; inspect 
and observe all places of public amusement, all places of 
business having excise or other licenses to carry on any 
business; enforce and prevent the violation of all laws and 
ordinances in force in the city: and for these purposes to 
arrest all persons guilty of violating any law or ordinance 
for the suppression of crimes of offenses.” 1 


ol of 


The foregoing legally based obligations impose a range 
of duties that is all-encompassing and consequently spills 
over into areas normally regulated and controlled by 
other government agencies. ‘These include such duties as 
removing all nuisances from public places, inspecting all 
licensed places, enforcing and preventing the violation 
of all laws and ordinances in the city, protecting the rights 
of persons, and guarding the public health. When the 
most recent Rules and Procedures of the New York City 
Police Department was published, there was an attempt 
made to correct this overextension of obligations. Al 
though the New York City Code was not amended, the 
Rules and Procedures limited the police area of enforce- 
ment to those laws and ordinances of the Administrative 
Code over which the Police Department had jurisdiction? 

As a result of new laws and changing conditions, the 
police agency often finds itself the convenient recipient ol 
additional obligations. Some of these may be peripheral 
to its basic obligations. With chronic shortage of police 
ment, the result is usually varying degrees of neglect in 
the newly assigned areas or in its fundamental duties ot 
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some Combination of both. When these new obligations 
are largely unmet, the trend is for the creation of special 
regulatory agencies such as (in New York City): Sanitation 
Police (members of the Sanitation Department selected to 
wear the blue police uniform and who enforce Sanitary 
Code violations such as uncovered garbage cans, littering 
the streets, etc.), parking meter enforcers, Transit Police, 
Housing Authority Police (public housing projects), water- 
front police, school crossing guards, etc. In England, 
trallic wardens were recruited to take the strain of traffic 
watching off London’s overworked bobbies, who spent 
more time entangling road jams than catching 
criminals.” * 

Do the police spend an unrealistic part of their strength 
enforcing morals law? What are their obligations in this 


area? The following comment is from a letter to the edi-. 


tor, New York Times: “It seems odd that with so many 
arrsts made daily, many more crimes are committed. Per- 
haps one of the reasons is that police spend a dispropor- 
tionately large amount of their time enforcing morals 
rather than preventing what people generally regard as 
crimes.”"* Yet, it is generally recognized that narcotics, 
prostitution, gambling and liquor law violations are the 
crucibles from which many serious crimes spring. 

Police often have to give chase in order to arrest vio- 
lators. When a number of similar type incidents occur 
in a short period of time, a crisis atmosphere can develop. 
Indignant letters to the press usually follow: “Is there 
really no better way to catch an automobile thief than 
to chase him at eighty miles an hour until he crashes and 
kills? Is this not equivalent to firing into a crowd ol 
innocent people?’ “A civilized society needs the insti- 
tution of police for protection against law breakers. But 
this protection can only be given within certain limits.” ® 
“It was gratifying to read that a bystander’s neck was only 
grazed by a policeman’s bullet while two of New York 
City’s finest were hunting some suspected 19-year-old purse 
snatcher. At worst, would it not be better to let a nimble 
thief escape rather than run the risk of shooting down 
some innocent person?” * Can policemen be given neat 
For 
example, should a police pursuit be stoppéd if the suspect 
is speeding at more than 90 miles an hour? Or, should a 
firearm not be used if several bystanders are in the 


lormulas that are applicable to every situation? 


vicinity? What are the basic obligations in these incidents 
that have public safety overtones? The police have a 
fundamental duty to enforce laws and apprehend vio- 
lators. ‘To follow any other approach would seriously 
impair respect for law and order. However, policemen 
should be instructed to carry out their duties consistent 
with the public safety in mind. 


PRIVATE PURPOSE SITUATIONS 


Since the police role in the community can be very 
broad in scope, their services are often sought in “private 
purpose” situations. Examples are large public assembly 
events or occurrences (parades, a spectacular store sale, a 
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sports event); special traffic congestion problems; escorts 
(fear of violence due to threats, hazardous neighborhood, 
carrying large sums of money or valuables); guarding 
against repeated acts of vandalism, burglary and _ theft 
at the same location; guarding unsecured premises left 
exposed by fire or burglary. How do the police meet such 
requests for services? Custom and tradition usually dic- 
tate the policy of the particular department. 


Special Events 

In New York City a department store sponsors an 
annual Thanksgiving Day parade with spectacular floats, 
exhibits, bands and entertainers. Hundreds of New York 
City police are assigned to meet any contingencies or 
unusual occurrences, in addition to handling the traffic 
problems involved. Obviously such assignment means a 
siphoning of police strength from other duties and areas. 
This police service is provided free. In Pasadena, the 
annual Rose Bowl parade on New Year’s Day is a similar 
spectacle. “Two hundred and fifty Pasadena regular and 
reserve officers were aided by 900 Los Angeles officers, 350 
Sheriff's and Marshal’s deputies. The additional officers 
are paid from a fund turned over to the city by the Tour- 
nament of Roses Association from its share of the Rose 
Bowl receipts.””* 

The recent United Nations sessions in New York (Sep- 
tember-October 1960) cannot be regarded as a private pur- 
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pose situation. Yet, it involved very extensive planning, 
preparation, and unusual precautionary measures as well 
as much overtime work by the New York City Police 
Department.” Traditionally, that department compen- 
sates its members for overtime work by granting time off 
or extra days vacation. This time a precedent was set. 
The federal government might reimburse the New York 
Department for at least some of the extra costs of main- 
taining security during the visits of Premiers Khrushchev, 
Castro and others at the United Nations. Eight thousand 
police worked overtime hours at a cost estimated at 
$5,000,000.1" 

Police normally provide traffic regulation and control 
service in the vicinity of places of public assembly such 
as sports arenas. At what point is police service introduced 
inside the facility? Concerning a disturbance at a football 
game at the Yankee Stadium, New York’s Police Com- 
missioner Stephen P. Kennedy explained that there were 
no city policemen on duty in the stadium and that he 
didn't intend to take policemen off the street to police a 
private enterprise. If there had been a disorder on a large 
scale, the police would have intervened."! 

A survey was conducted regarding the use of police 
services at special events.!* A questionnaire (25 cities 
chosen at random) was used to determine the extent of 
the practice of allowing policemen to work at special 
events during the period when they were off-duty. Of the 
five largest cities in the country, only Los Angeles per- 
mitted its off-duty policemen to receive compensation 
from the enterprise concerned with the special event. 
Seventeen of the remaining twenty smaller cities also 
permitted this practice. 


Special Traffic Problems 

New York City traffic problems involving congestion 
and direction control are handled by the city police as a 
free service regardless of the cause of the problem. How- 
ever, parking regulation by police on private property has 
been resisted. “Police Commissioner Kennedy urged 
Mayor Wagner to veto a bill that would make policemen 
parking lot attendants for garages, supermarkets, restau- 
rants and taverns. The bill enacted by the City Council 
calls for the police to enforce parking and traffic viola- 
tions on private property. Enforcement is currently up 
to owners.” !% 

In Greenwich, Connecticut, a traffic control situation 
arose in connection with repairs and construction by a 
private utility. The latter obtained the necessary police 
help by paying for the services of off-duty uniformed 
policemen. These men wore arm bands with the letters 
“S.D.”” meaning Special Detail." 


Escorts 

Special police escorts are regarded by most police de- 
partments as an impossible burden. Compliance with one 
request for an escort may set off a chain of demands for 
special police service of this kind. 


However, many 


departments set up “stake-outs” and other forms or sur- 
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veillance where warranted by incidence and location of 
crime and complaints. Police should not be assigned as 
payroll guards or money escorts except only under unusual 
and temporary circumstances.'® It is an accepted judicial 
principle that the duty to furnish police protection is a 
government function as opposed to a proprietary role. 
The duty goes to its citizens as a whole and not to a mem- 
ber of the public individually. Private detectives and 
guards are employed by people who require special pro- 
tection. For example, “a detective agency in New York 
City escorts dozens of clients (mostly women) from the 
subway to their doors, either afoot or in a car. It also 
assigns private guards to patrol outside the clients’ homes 
daily, checking the roof for rascals, and places warning 
signs all around.,’’!6 

Some jurisdictions (small towns and rural areas) have 
The town of La 
Grange, Georgia, escorts strangers in town to the address 
they seek if they have difficulty. It also provides a motor- 
cycle escort for funerals." 


assumed various escort obligations. 


Law enforcement is occasionally faced with special pro- 
tection problems concerning teen-age singing idols, 
“Rock ‘n’ roll singers have come up with a new status 
symbol. A fabulous income no longer counts since the 
pompadoured troubadors are usually independently 
wealthy before they are twenty. The gauge of a_per- 
former's prestige nowadays is not how much he earns but 
how many policemen does he rate.” '* 


Property Protection 

Police often receive requests or demands for special 
police protection because of repeated thefts or vandalism 
at a particular location. These crimes may occur at a 
building construction site. Should a policeman be sta- 
tioned there to prevent crime? Most police agencies will 
agree to provide special attention patrol (a greater degree 
of inspection and supervision in the area while on routine 
patrol). 

Another problem arises when a building cannot be ade- 
quately secured after a fire or burglary. If there is diffi- 
culty in notifying the owner or caretaker, the police will 
usually make some attempt to safeguard the building. If 


. this is not possible, a special post should be set up in that 


area until the building is secured. 


PERIPHERAL OBLIGATIONS 


Some police agencies assume obligation that have been 
characterized as peripheral. These include such opera- 
tions as over-extended licensing, parking meter enforce- 
ment, over-extended services to juveniles, safety education 
programs in schools, jail management involving post-sen- 
tence cases for local law violations, emergency rescue, 
and Election Day duties. Here too, custom, tradition and 
local needs exert a shaping influence on the measure of 
police involvement in these “peripheral” areas. 


Licensing 
The licensing function by a police depaitment is usu- 
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ally justified because it seeks to control hazards involving 
theft, fraud, safety, and morals. While the police are on 
patrol there is the opportunity to inspect and supervise 
those licensed premises under police jurisdiction, in addi 
tion to those sensitive areas under the licensing control olf 
other departments. The “peripheral” problem arises 
when the department's licensing program grows to include 
a wide variety of licenses with an expanded administra- 
live and operational overhead. A possible overextension 
is seen in the operation of the License and Censor Bureau 
of the Detroit Police Department. It issues 105 different 
licenses of which dog licenses constitute the largest vol- 
ume.'® The Minneapolis Police Department, in addition 
to the conventional police licensing role, has licensing 
jurisdiction over food, milk distributors, hotels, fuel and 
rubbish haulers.2” Concerning the licensing of cabarets, 
New York’s Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy 
indicated that he would be happy to be released of this 
licensing function and hoped it wouuld be turned over 
to the city’s Department of Licenses.*! It is conceivable 
that justification originally existed for police licensing 
of cabarets. “Regulations began in 1931. Belore that, 
night clubs were dens of intolerable conditions where 
prostitutes operated openly and serious crimes were com- 
monplace.” =* 


Parking Meter Enforcement 

More and more police agencies are relinquishing park- 
ing meter enforcement to civilians operating under a 
Traffic Department or some similar agency. New York 
City formed a parking inspector traffic bureau under the 
Department of Tratfic. Opposition, however, came from 
police line organizations on the ground of usurpation of 
police duties. However, “high police officials favored it 
(the civilian parking force) because it would free trained 
policemen for other duties. There is some feeling that 
checking on ‘payment of rent’ is akin to the supervision 
of real estate and is not the preservation of peace and 
order.” = 
Services to Juveniles 

Police handling of juveniles has become an increas- 
ingly controversial matter. At one extreme are those ce- 
partments that provide the fullest range of services in- 
cluding recreation, character-building programs, safety 
education, counseling service, as well as unofficial proba- 
tion for those who have been in trouble.** Other depart- 
ments regard such a broad involvement in juvenile prob- 
lems as peripheral to its basic obligations. In the fall of 
1958, a special committee of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police adopted a report which opposed active 
police involvement in any program directed at social reha- 


bilitation and correction. The New York State Commit- 
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tee for the 1960 White House Youth Conference arrived 
at this approach concerning the police role in juvenile 
services: “The initial decision whether to arrest, release, 
or refer for further investigation should be made by police 
personnel, preferably trained in the philosophy of the 
Children’s Court. In cases in which further investigation 
is made, this work should be done by personnel trained in 
social case work, attached to an authoritative agency 
(police, court, or an agency with special statutory powers), 
and capable of full time application to the work.”’=° 


School Safety Programs 

Should the police conduct safety education programs 
in the schools? Attitude formation and safety habits must 
be meaningfully indoctrinated. Apparently, a lecture of 
“dos and don'ts,” a series of maxims, posters, etc., is not 
enough to hold the attention of school children. In the 
late 1940s’ the Director of Safety Education of the Board 
of Education, City of New York, requested that a police 
musical safety show be shown in the auditoriums of all 
the elementary schools. The performers would be three 
or four qualified police officers in uniform. Policemen 
with an entertainment and musical background were se- 
lected. They developed a program that included popular 
songs with original safety lyrics, audience participation, 
some slapstick humor, etc. This novel approach to incul- 
cate street safety habits in children was well received by 
school principals, teachers and children. It was discon- 
tinued by Police Commissioner Francis W. H. Adams in 
1954 on the ground that this police operation was a 
peripheral obligation and that education in the schools 
was a job for teachers and not policemen. 


Jail Management 

In many cities and towns throughout the United States 
the police obligation in jail management involves _pre- 
arraignment detention of all arrested persons and post- 
sentence detention of those convicted of local law viola- 
tions. However, among the five largest cities, the Los 
Angeles Police Department is the only police agency re- 
sponsible for maintaining a city jail system and rehabili- 
tation center for convicted local law violators. More than 
8°, of that department's strength (about 366 police offi- 
cers) are diverted from basic tasks to maintain this pro- 
gram."* It is interesting to note that the “Los Angeles 
City Jail system has been hailed as outstanding in a report 
submitted to the State Legislature by an Assembly Sub- 
committee on Correctional Facilities.”’** 

The Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department with its 
wide range of legal obligations and duties is one of the 
major law enforcement agencies in California. This de- 
partment services over 214 million people in the unincor- 
porated areas and in contract cities which cover over 
4,000 miles. Its personnel includes about 3200 officers 
and 1,000 civilians who are assigned to seven divisions 
(Patrol, Detective, Administrative, Civil, Technical Serv- 
ice, Jail, and Correction). The functions of the last two 
divisions are pertinent here. The Jail Division includes 
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the jail hospital, separate men’s and women’s sections 
trustee work units, and processing units. In 1958, approxi 
mately 72,000 prisoners were processed.?* Its Division o 
Correction includes such functions as parole, care am 
treatment, and minimum security units (Wayside Hono; 
Rancho and a number of road camps) as well as maximum 
security units. 


Emergency Rescue and Aid 

In addition to the customary police line functions such 
as patrol, detective, traffic, and juvenile, the New York 
City Police Department has an Emergency Service Divi} 
sion. Units of this division are on patrol on land, sea 
and air, enforcing laws, making arrests, and providing 
emergency rescue and first aid service. The following is 
a partial list to illustrate the nature of emergency equip. 
ment used: acetylene cutting units, inhalator units, heavy 
duty jacks, wrecking and digging tools, grappling equip. 
ment, rope life nets.** Although a large congested areaj 
like New York City with its high degree hazard potential 
may require a great measure of emergency rescue services, 
the New York Police Survey noted that the city’s police 
emergency service program was over-extended and com- 
peted unnecessarily with emergency rescue operations ol 
the Fire Department and the United States Coast Guard.*" 
As a result of this survey (which analyzed the structure 





and methods of the entire department), the number ol 
Emergency Service Division substations was reduced from 
20 to 10 in addition to a contraction in sea and air rescue 
services. 
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Election Day Duties 

According to the New York City Charter and Adminis- 
trative Code, one of the obligations of the Police Depart- 
On Election Day, 
the New York Police work an emergency duty chart (12 
hour working day) to provide a kind of cooperation with 
the Board of Elections that might be regarded as an over-} 
extension of police obligations. Even detectives are as-) 
signed in uniform to work at polling places. Historically, 
elections involved varying degrees of intimidation and | 
fraud. Today's voting machines with their automatic) 
counting systems, and the improved climate of law and) 
order on Election Day seem to make such police service} 
unnecessary. Needs of yesterday may not be the needs off 
today. Nevertheless, New York police still have a wide} 
responsibility on Election Day. Each Election District yot- 


ment is to “preserve order at elections.” 


s 


ing location has a policeman assigned to it. If there are 
eight such districts located in the basement of a particula! 
school building, eight policemen plus a supervisor are 
assigned to that basement, several feet from each other. 
Their job is to preserve order, prevent interference with 
Election District inspectors, prevent voters from being 
influenced or intimidated, and to record in their log ot 
memo books miscellaneous information including the 
results of the election as registered on the voting machine. 
If New York police were paid overtime for such services, 


this interpretation of “preserving order at elections” might 
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be modified. It is conceivable that one or two policemen 
would be an adequate assignment at a location that previ- 
iously required eight officers. This would result in a 
return to the performance of basic police obligations by 
many hundreds of policemen and protect a city that dan- 
gerously strips itself of fundamental services in order to 
continue an outworn and unnecessary tradition. 


CONCLUSION 

In providing one of the most vital government services 
to the community, the police function can be very exten- 
sive. The range of police obligations is largely determined 
by law, custom and tradition, What might be considered 
a necessary and fundamental obligation in one jurisdic- 
tion may be regarded as peripheral elsewhere. It is con- 
ceivable that a fringe operation can do much to achieve 
fundamental law enforcement goals. Therefore, it is also 
readily recognized that the distinction between “basic” 
and “peripheral” can be perplexing without adequate 
criteria. However, regardless of the jurisdiction, there is 
the need for periodic review and assessment of the police 
structure, its organization and methods, and its obliga- 
tions. In this way possible over-extension can be avoided 
particularly where it has resulted in some measureable 
digression from achieving main police objectives. 
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hat would you do if a stranger forced your car to 
stop on a lonely road and began stalking you with 
a gun? 

Chances of such an encounter are almost zero, but it 
could happen and your survival may depend on whether 
or not you know what to do. Since it is possible, it is 
well to have a definite plan in mind. A victim without a 
plan is likely to become hysterical and completely helpless. 

In cases of extreme danger, victims should be braced to 
face down a gun with the cool knowledge that they would 
be slain after yielding to the assailant anyway. 

Here are step-by-step factors to remember: 

First, anyone driving alone at night, especially a woman, 
should keep all the car doors locked. Not doing so is 
setting up a dangerous situation, just as we tend to set up 
trouble by leaving home doors open at night. 

If you are forced to stop your car and an assailant 
approaches, do not open your car door, even at gunpoint. 
If it is someone bent on robbery, he is able to control him- 
self and he doesn’t want to shoot, particularly if he is a 
professional criminal. 

If it is a sex deviate or someone otherwise deranged, who 
is intent on killing you, he is likely to shoot in any case. 
And remember such a person is not likely to be a good 


shot. 
A would-be sex attacker is probably in a “fugue” state, 
a kind of trance in which he thinks like an animal. If he 


does shoot and wounds you, his thoughts would turn at 
once to self-preservation, and he would try to get away. 

The thing to do is keep the car in motion. Move for- 
ward as far as possible and then in reverse gear if neces- 
sary. If you can move a few feet in either direction, this 
is all that is necessary. Most people simply do not realize 
that it is next to impossible to get into a moving car with 
the doors locked, even if it is only moving a few feet at a 
time and at a slow speed. 

If the road is blocked, back slowly, not fast enough to 
run off the road, and he cannot get in. He could bash at 
the glass, or shoot down the tires, but he cannot get at you 
or stop the car. Even if he were able to break the glass, 
he could not reach in to open the door without cutting 
his arm severely on the jagged glass—if the car is kept 
moving. 

If it becomes clear that it’s your life or his, try to maneu- 
ver the car so that you can move forward and knock him 
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What to Do If You Are Kidnapped 


By Dr. Vernon V. Sisney 


out of the way as a last-ditch self defense. 

The main thing is just to face the fact that if you stay 
in the car, keep your head and stay in motion, you may 
escape, and you cannot possibly be any deader than if you 
got out and tried to run. 

Similar odds must be faced if someone leaps into a car 
and forces the driver to take him somewhere at gunpoint, 
perhaps with the family in the car. 

If you are alone in the car when this happens, take the} 
lirst chance you can, in town at an intersection, or at a 
gas station—any place where there are people. Open the 
door, jump out and run—run toward the back of the car, 
Self preservation is likely to keep the man from shooting 
at you in public. Even if he does shoot, his chances of 
hitting a moving target with the structure of the car 
serving as a shield are one in a hundred. 

What if a wife and children are in the car too, paralyzed 
with fear and obviously in mortal danger? 

You have only to read the literature on these cases to 
see that most such families are killed anyway at the end of} 
the trail. Any man who forces himself into a car in this 
manner is likely to be a killer. 

If a man really wants to save his family, he must take 
the first chance possible. At the first stop sign or service 
station, he should jerk the keys out of the ignition, roll 
out of the car and run, yelling for help. 

The gunman cannot get away with the family, then, and} 
here again he does not want to shoot if there are people 


fa a 


around. He is more inclined to try to save himself and 
make a run for it in an attempt to escape. If he does 
shoot, he will likely try for the fleeing driver and again it 
should be emphasized that the chances of being hit or 
killed are remote. 

And now to consider the final grim, but realistic plan] 
for stopping a car-kidnapping at the first chance. If he 
does shoot at the family in public, he will at least be 
caught and taken out of society right then and _ there} 
instead of secretly—and almost inevitably—slaying the vic 
tims later. 

In any of these encounters it is useless and dangerous 
to try to talk the assailant out of whatever crazed ot 
criminal motive he may have. The thing to do is to get 
away from him. This is especially true if the assailant 
forces you to drive from town to town held as a hostage. 
As long as he maintains control, the situation is like a 
cat playing with a mouse. Even running into a tree or a 
lamp post would be better than allowing the gunman to 
use a person and then kill him. Actually a person driving 
a car is not as helpless as he may believe himself to be, 
even though a gun is held on him. A depressed accelerator 
is as dangerous as any machine gun or shot gun pointed 
at the assailant. 

After all he is most interested in saving his own hide 
when he takes a person as hostage. 
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hat is happening to the pres- 

tige of the police service in 
the United States? Why hasn't there 
been continuous, long range thinking 
and planning of professionalization 
by many in the vocation instead of 
piecemeal attempts on the part of a 
few? Is there an inclination to give 
up in despair when the almost stand- 
ard reply to a suggestion is, “We can’t 
do that, it’s never been done before!"’? 
Or, should there be suspicion that the 
primary cause lies in the lack of 
motivation? Why do people in this 
occupational area fear to stand up 
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Police Prestige —Hopeless ? 


By Carroll S. Price 


and “sound off” in regard to condi- 
tions that are obviously not in keep- 
ing with generally accepted standards 
ol efficiency ol morality? 

Is it preoccupation with the “job at 
Is it fear of loss of status? Is 


Is it 


hand”? 
it emotion about martyrdom? 
that our people have become compla- 
cent vegetables? Some of the mem- 
bers of this vocation seem to have ac- 
quired the similar mental character- 
istics of an heroin addict content to 
find a dark, quiet place and hide from 
the rational self and the outside 
world. Some even run from the hon- 
orable responsibilities of the sacred 
vocation of law enforcement. Many 
enter the field only for gainful em- 
ployment, and not because of any 
sense of dedication. 

There is one area of inaction that is 
alarming. How can the improper 
the 


service be continually condoned by 


actions of some individuals in 
fellow practitioners, supervisors, and 
administrators? Not only do some 
condone improper actions, they also 
accept, and participate in them! 

Is it any wonder that some sociol- 
ogists, attorneys, journalists and com- 
munity leaders have developed an 
adverse belief system relative to po- 
lice? Police say, “They do not under- 
stand our position, our problems, or 
the practical side of the law enforce- 
ment.” Some police stridently pro- 
claim that the courts are “handculff- 
ing the police,” because the courts are 
more than a little interested in the 
way some police practitioners in some 
jurisdictions are dealing with some of 
our basic civil rights. How long can 
the police of these United States con- 
tinue to justify means by ends? Are 
such tactics really in keeping with the 
true objectives of law enforcement, to 
promote community harmony in a 
democratic society and protect civil 
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rights? Do police realize that when 
the rights of one citizen are ignored 
all 
It might be well to re 


the rights ol citizens are en 
dangered? 
member the words of Solon, the fam 
ous law giver of Athens who, when 
asked, “What is the essential ingred- 
ients of the ideal community?’ 
answered, “When those who have not 
been injured become as indignant as 
those who have!” 

Some who read this may think that 
the author is being facetious. Such is 
not the case! To sharpen this issue 
what would a policeman think if @ 
civic leader stood up in a_ public 
gathering and made the following 
statement: “Most of the social, eco 
nomic and scientific leaders of ow 
country, and many of our friends in 
other countries, believe that the ma 
jority of our policemen are unfit for 
their job in terms of attitude, mot 
ality, emotional stability, competency, 
and intelligence!”? Would the police 
man believe him to be mentally un- 
balanced? A liar? Uninformed? A 
demagogue? Would the policeman 
agree with him or would this police 
man want revenge against that indi 
vidual for demeaning the law en 
forcement vocation? Examine his de 
cision carefully at this point. 

Negative criticism is easy for anyone 
Valid, constructive suggestions are 
more difficult to make. It must be 
remembered that attitudes and habits 
cannot be changed overnight. Reme- 
lies which are needed in some parts ol 
the country are not needed every: 
where. There is a need for bold, new, 
Police thinking 
must transcend the immediate, local 


dynamic concepts. 


situation and move to the broad as- 
pects of the role that law enforcement 
must play in our culture. 

Professional experience in othe! 
fields has taught lessons which police 
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would certainly do well to heed. 
Three factors seem to be consistantly 
correlated to the relative success or 
failure of the development of the pro- 
fession, and to the creation of a favor- 
able or unfavorable public attitude. 
| call them the three “C's”: College, 


Compensation and Character. 


COLLEGE 


How can educational requirements 
for entry into the police service be 
elevated, and yet attract enough ap- 
plicants to satisfy personnel needs? 
This problem will require courageous 


1c a on the part of police adminis- 
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trators and others in the govern- 
mental hierarchy. Currently, the 
more progressive municipal depart- 
ments require a high school educa- 
tion, yet some municipal agencies re- 
quire less. Some counties ask for a 
high school diploma, but many have 
no minimal educational require- 
ments.. Some states are now consider- 
ing a college degree for qualification, 
a common practice for Federal 
agencies. 

We must think and act boldly in 
this area: “All political subdivisions 
utilizing the services of a policeman 
should require a Bachelor's Degree in 
Police Science or Criminology. And, 
employment should be conditional 
until the incumbent has obtained a 
Master's Degree in the field. A time 
limit, such as five years, should be set 
for the higher degree.” 

Many police will generate consider- 
able emotion at this point because of 
¢go involvement. Yet, any policeman 
should appreciate the importance of 
education and put police profes- 
sionalization above consideration of 
self. Recommendations, such as these 
regarding education, are not pro- 
posed as retroactive but should gov- 
em entry requirements of the near 
future, 

Where can such educated people 
be found? The cultural climate favor- 
able to their development must be de- 
veloped. Incentives must be pro- 
vided that will encourage individuals 
of high capacity to enter programs ol 
study. Places of study must be de- 
veloped as well as the means by which 


such education can be attained. (As- 





Hock- 
aday of the Missouri State Highway 


sistant Superintendent E. 1. 


Patrol recently disclosed such a plan 
to the writer, whereby scholarships 
will be provided to promising young 
college students in order to improve 
their academic preparation before 
There 
is a tremendous responsibility which 


entry into that organization.) 


musl be assumed by police adminis- 
trators in encouraging the academic 
development of these programs. They 
must not only encourage the pyro- 
grams, but must also open the doors 
of their agencies to graduates of these 
programs who meet entrance qualift- 
cations. 


COMPENSATION 


second 


The 


tion. Ifa political subdivision wants 


factor is compensa- 
professional police service, then it 
must be prepared to pay for it. It can 
never attract highly prepared indi- 
viduals, in any quantity, by offering 
an insulting wage. High capacity in- 
dividuals will not remain with the po- 
lice vocation for any length of time if 
they can not maintain a decent and 
honorable standard of living. Again, 
let us think and act boldly. “Begin- 
ning salaries in this field should be 
at least $10,000 per year in our pre- 
sent economy. This should be a min- 
imum standard which every political 
subdivision must meet.” 

As long as some governments are 
allowed to employ anyone who agrees 
to wear a uniform, display a badge, 
and carry a gun, this goal, obviously, 
can never be reached. If some juris- 
dictions continue to pay $300.00 per 
month, or less, the citizens, therein, 
have little moral right to complain 
about the way they are treated by mis- 
fits in the police service. Instead, they 
should be awed by the magic of re- 
taining as many good men and women 
in the service as is done. It is not be- 
cause of the money paid them. 

A neighbor was complaining the 
other day because he had not averaged 
his usual $1,000.00 per month in take 
home pay this year. He is employed 
by an aircraft company as a welder. 
A glance at recent wage surveys will 
show similar patterns of compensa- 
tion in other occupations. Is it any 
wonder the law enforcement service 
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finds recruitment becoming increas- 
ingly difficult, if not approaching the 
impossible? When salaries are so low, 
does the critic of law enforcement 
have a right to complain about the 
poor decisions that are made? The 
complete failure, in many Cases, to 
even put a dent in organized crime? 
Just what does the critic expect from 
a situation into which we put so little, 


and expect so much in return? 


CHARACTER 


Far too little has been said about 
ethics in the police service. Occas- 
ionally, a code of ethics is printed in 
a periodical. Most tend to consider 
such efforts as so many printed words 
on paper, rather than conscientiously 
comparing attitudes, beliefs, and ac- 
tions with concepts displayed in the 
code. 

Now, for the third time, we must 
think and act boldly: “Alter the pre- 
sent police agencies by systematically 
and completely ejecting the thieves, 
the extortionists, the adulters, the dis- 
loyal, the bullies, the sadists, the 
chronic liars, the bribable, and all 
others who are found to possess gross 
character defects. Let us employ more 
effective safeguards in our entrance 
qualification that will 
give greater insurance against the 
possibility of such individuals coming 
into the ranks of police. Every police 
applicant must be thoroughly evalu- 
ated to identify traits which are in- 


procedures 


dicative of adverse personality charac- 
teristics. When such defects are de- 
tected positive, decistve action must 
be taken to encourage such indivi- 
duals to seek employment elsewhere.” 

Merely paying “lip service” to a 
proposal such as this will not suffice. 
In a vocation where human failings 
are dealt with almost daily, police are 
often looked upon as a standard of 
character and integrity. Police must 
obey the laws that they are employed 
to enforce. Rules and regulations 
must be established that are not sus- 
ceptible to compromising interpreta- 
tion. Violations of these rules and 
regulations must be dealt with sure, 
firm, impartial, and prompt disci- 
pline. To do otherwise, reflects ad- 
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versely on every member of the law 
enforcement vocation. 

Never can anyone draw up enough 
rules and regulations to cover all ol 
the nuances ol common decency, re- 
spect and appreciation for human dig- 
nity, and basic consideration for the 
rights of others which must be an 
integral part of the policeman’s per- 
sonality. Shortcomings in this area 
must be identified and dealt with ac- 
cordingly, both as to entrance selec- 
tion and among current incumbents 
in law enforcement. 


CONCLUSION 


Let us think big! Let us demand a 
minimum ot four years of college 
with a Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Law Enforcement. Let us demand a 
minimum beginning salary of $10,000 
per year. And, let us employ only 
those candidates of the highest moral 
character and integrity. Let us not 
accept compromise on these issues. 
Without such positive thinking and 
planning, law enforcement, as a pro- 
lession, will never rise above the place 
in our society to which it is relegated 
at the present time. Never will police 
achieve any more respect or prestige 
than they already have unless such 
goals are attained. Are you, reader, 
satistied with the present status of law 
enforcement? If so, then this is mere- 
ly a pie-in-the-sky proposal, and you 
will just have to put up with adverse 
public criticism, disparaging remarks 
from the courts, and general accept- 
ance as a necessary evil. In fact, you 
really have wasted your good time 
reading this. It has nothing to offer 
you. 

However, if you share some of the 
concern about college, compensation 
that 
pressed here, you may want to do 
something about it. The first con- 
sideration is to take a good look at 


and character have been ex- 


yourself. Are you making any effort 
to improve your educational quali- 
fications? It may take some deter- 
mination, drive, and persistence; but 
where there is a will, there is a way! 
How about compensation? Have you 
talked to anyone or written any arti- 
cles on the deplorable condition of 


most police compensation schedules 
as they relate to take-home-pay? What 
about the personal example you set 
in terms of character and integrity? 
Do you buy your coffee and lunch 
from businessmen because you are a 
professional? Do you constantly im- 
agine yourself in the shoes of the vio- 
lator and say; “There, but for the 
grace of God, go I?” Are all of vou 
attitudes and actions in line with the 
basic moral codes and the laws of the 
land? 

What can you do as a citizen? You 
can take our case to the public in 
many different ways. This article is 
an example of one way to do it. There 
are many You are limited 
only by your imagination and motiva- 
tion. You can take the case to your 
fellow officers, your chief, the city 


others. 


manager, the city council, the county 
board, the governor, your represen- 
tative at the state capitol or Washing: 
ton, D. C., and the President. You 
can take the case to the press, to social 
and professional groups, to unions, to 
Chambers of Commerce, to the 
schools and to the churches, You can 
help present the case and persuade 
the public that they deserve good law 
enforcement; and can have it, but 
only with cooperation and active sup- 
port. You can press for high min- 
imum standards and help ease those 
out of the profession who have missed 
their calling. You can do a lot of 
things to help if you so desire. Prac- 
titioner, academician and citizen can 
do much if they work together. /1 


should be obvious by now that these § 


needed changes will not come about 
by themselves!’ The elevation of po- 


lice prestige will not be a hopeless § 


task, but instead, quite hopeful! It is 
going to take push—a lot of push! 


Lend a hand! tok 





Bank Robbery Boom 


FBI is worried about soaring bank rob- 
bery rate. Last year’s loot amounted to 
almost $1.5 million and rate is still climb- 
ing. Most stick-up men are not old pro- 
fessionals, but amateurs, Since only 25°, 
of these lone bank bandits are being 
caught, FBI is urging banks to place 
greater emphasis on protective tech- 
niques and devices. 
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NOTE: 


This is the second part of a series of three articles, 
material for which was compiled by Mr. Christian, for use as a 
“Manual” for small police departments. The third part of the 
series will be in the next issue of POLICE. 


PART Il 


General Orders—Procedures—Regulations 

A policeman shall: 

1. Conform to all points of this manual. 

Obey all laws, ordinances, etc., that he is sworn to 

enforce. 

3. Report for duty in the proper uniform of the 
season—except when on special duty as assigned by 
the Chief. 

1. Keep himself physically fit, be neat, clean, and 
maintain a military stature when on duty. 

5. Carry an 1D. card and his badge (or replica 

thereof) at all times. 

Carry an approved gun at all times while on duty. 

7. When reporting for duty, familiarize himself with 

events that have taken place since the end of his 

last tour of duty. 

When reporting for duty, check all of the vehicles 

and equipment that he may be called upon to use 

during his tour of duty. 

Never be absent from duty without notifying his 

Chief in sufficient time to replace him. (Chief shall 

notify the Mayor if Chief is to be absent) 

10. Never exchange tours of duty with an associate 

without the permission of the Chief. 

ll. Never undertake an official duty if said duty is not 

understood completely. (Do not be afraid to ask 

your superior for clarification) 

Respond to all calls promptly and sately. 

Notify his dispatcher of action taken on each call 

so that the dispatcher knows extent of call and 

general details. 

Promptly notify his dispatcher when his unit is in 

service following a call. 

Be alert to keep himself in service at the best place 

where his presence will have the greatest benefit. 

Make all entries in the log brief but in enough 

detail to convey the full story or message. 

Never remove official documents, records, files, 

except when absolutely necessary to perform his 

duty. (Always leave a brief note in the file that an 
item was removed, remove note when item is 
returned) 

18. 

19, 


Never make legal compromise with any person. 
Never operate any police equipment unless com- 
pletely qualified. 


Address: Robert H. Christian, Mayor, Municipal Building, 10151 
Springfield Pike, Village of Woodlawn, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


Manual of Rules and Regulations for Small 
Police Departments 


By Robert H. Christian 


20. Report to his Chief any legal action that may be 
taken against him. 

21. Never fire his gun except as in the line of duty and 
as specified by law. 

22. Never use department equipment for personal 
business. 

23. ‘Take care of ali department property that he may 
use, be issued, etc. 

24. Never permit a person to remain, loiter, etc. in the 
police office or in a police vehicle except when 
said person’s presence is absolutely necessary for 
olficial business. 

25. Remove his cap when entering into any place of 
worship. Place hat under left arm. 

26. Keep his Chief informed of his current address 
and phone number. 

27. Report to the Chief all information that he 
acquires regarding local criminal activity. 

28. Not attend conventions, meetings, etc., as a depart- 
ment representative without the Chiefs permission. 

29. Not speak to any group, publish an article or di- 
vulge in any manner, the workings of the police 
department without the Chief's permission. 

30. Take action in any criminal emergency which 


comes to his attention, whether on or off duty. 


Specific Rules—Orders—Regulation 

I. Equipment—Procurement of equipment is an admin- 
istrative function and is carried out by the procurement 
authority of the community depending on the size of 
the community and its legislative makeup. In any case 
purchasing is not a function of the patrolman. 

All equipment which is purchased by the community 
for the police department and which is subsequently used 
or issued to a policeman temporarily or on a more perma- 
nent basis shall remain in the property of the department. 

Members of the police department are responsible for 
the care and prompt reporting of the defect, damage or 
loss of all assigned equipment. Said report shall be made 
to the Chief. Report forms should be available for such 
purposes. All reports must be in writing. 

Vehicles: 

(1) Cruisers—Every patrolman shall be responsible for the 
condition of the cruiser assigned to him for his tour 
of duty. He shall examine his assigned cruiser at the 
beginning of his tour of duty; tires, radio, gas, oil, 
siren, red light(s) etc. He shall check all equipment 
assigned to the car such as flashlight(s), first aid kit, 
shot gun, extra ammunition etc., and cleanliness. 
Ambulance — If the department has an ambulance 
which is normally operated by the duty patrolman, 
each patrolman shall examine the ambulance at the 
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beginning of his tour of duty. The ambulance shall 

be checked in the same manner as outlined above un- 

der “cruisers.” (This vehicle may have. been sitting 
idle for at least eight hours and checking this vehicle 
may save embarrassment later and most important; it 
may save a life.) 

(3) Every patrolman shall report the absence of any equip- 
ment or any defect of the vehicle which he finds dur- 
his pre-tour inspection, or which he may become aware 
of during his tour of duty. (The patrolman is not ex- 
pected to be a mechanic but he will recognize mal- 
functions of his vehicle and by proper reporting of 
these malfunctions, he shall help to preserve the ve- 
hicle, save the department money, and relieve himself 
of the responsibility of the actual repair of the vehicle. 

(4) Every member of the department shall operate all 
department vehicles in a safe manner so as not to en 
danger himself, other persons and /or property. 

(5) Every member of the department shall be responsible 
for the operation of all department vehicles in com- 
pliance with all laws and ordinances governing the 
operation of emergency vehicles while on emergency 
duty. 

(6) Every member of the department shall use his siren 
in addition to his emergency red light on emergency 
runs. (Many civilian cars are equipped with air con- 
ditioners and most cars are equipped with radios and 
heaters. It is becoming increasingly difficult to alert 
motorists with a flashing light only, therefore use the 
siren.) 

(7) No member of the department shall transport a fe- 
male in a police department vehicle. 

Exceptions: (a) If the female be under arrest the pa- 
trolman shall notify his dispatche 
immediately. He shall then deposit 
her at the nearest place of detention 
and preferably one which has a ma- 
tron on duty. 

(b) If the female be a police woman o1 
employee of the community and if 
the transportation be in line of duty 
as ordered by the Chief. 

Uniforms: 

(1) Every member of the department shall be responsible 
for the care and condition of his uniform. He shall 
report the damage or loss of a part of his uniform im- 
mediately. 

(2) A patrolman should never wear identifiable parts of 
the uniform in combination with other clothing un- 
less on special duty and by orders of the Chief. 

(3) A patrolman shall keep his uniform in good repaii 
and report for duty in the proper uniform of the sea- 
son, with the uniform neat and clean, buttons all but- 
toned, tie on, and tied when in season. 

Guns: 

(1) Every member of the department shall be responsible 
for the care and condition of all firearms which are 


assigned to him. 

2) He shall never drink alcoholic beverages in a public 
place while wearing his gun when off duty. 

(3) He shall never draw or display his gun in public ex- 
cept for legal use or an inspection. 

(4) He shall never loan his gun to any non-police officer 
except in the line of duty, in an emergency or as or- 
dered by the Chief. 

(5) He shall constantly try to improve his own ability 
with his gun by target practice in an approved man- 
ner in an appropriate place as directed by the Chiel. 

(6) He shall take precaution to keep his gun in a safe 
place at home while off duty so that members of his 
family cannot use or misuse the gun. 

II, Court Procedure—Every member of the police de- 
partment shall: 

(a) Take care in the preparation of his cases by seeing to 
the proper execution of all affidavits and complete- 
ness of his evidence. 

(b) Notify the Chief in the event that an emergency pro- 
hibits his appearing at any hearing or trial. 

(c) Not be absent from any hearing or trial without just 
cause and permission of the Chief. 

() Be dressed in a clean uniform of the season, freshly 
shaven and generally well groomed. 

(ce) As a witness; be attentive and alert so that you heat 
and understand all details being presented. 

(f) When giving testimony; speak loudly enough fon 
judge (and jury) to hear you. 

(g) Speak calmly and try not to play with pencil, eye 
glasses, buttons, etc. Relax attentively. 

(h) Not give hasty or thoughtless answers. Be sure you 
understand the question, give an accurate answer be- 
ing especially careful not to become confused or upset 
on cross examinations. 

(i) Ask for an explanation of any question that you do 
not completely understand. 

(j) Use as few words as possible when giving testimony 
and especially when answering questions. Be briel, 
exact, accurate, and factual. 

(k) Be fair in your testimony. Do not inject colorful, half 
true or untrue statements just to gain a conviction, 
perjury could be the result. 

(1) Control your emotions; a lost temper causes uncon- 
trolled angry answers and scores a point for the op- 
position. 

Note: Do not leave the courtroom with a chip on your 
shoulder just because you lost a case. It is better to profit 
by the errors or reasons for the loss, so that next time you 
have better results. A Policeman stands for law, order, 
justice and even the best Patrolmen can be a little too 
eager occasionally and make a mistake, charge a man un- 
justly, unfairly, or unwisely. Remember that if the police 
were never wrong there would be no need of courts, trials, 
or lawyers, etc., and even Policemen would not wish to 
live in such a society. 


111, Other Departments —- Many small departments 
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COMMENTARY, a review of salient events in the police sphere. “IF .. ."" an 
Open Letter to the Police Service on the problem of manpower and the growth 
of private ‘‘police’’ forces. ARREST OF A BURGLAR, an account of a successful 
police operation against an expert thief, by Detective Supt. Rex Fletcher. A 
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work in close harmony with other nearby departments. 

This type of arrangement can be of great mutual benefit. 

There are general principles which should govern this 

mutual assistance. 

In need of assistance: : 

(1) When arriving at the scene of the emergency quickly 
appraise the situation and inform your dispatcher olf 
your analysis. 

(2) Ask for assistance if it is needed and inform your dis- 
patcher immediately if assistance is not needed. It is 
foolish to try to be a hero and handle a situation 
yourself if help is necessary, and conversely, don’t al- 
low other departments to rush to your aid if you really 
don’t require help. Other departments will lose faith 
in you and your department if you constantly give 
false alarms. 


Sec 


If you require assistance be sure to take command of 
the situation when said hclp arrives. The police de- 
partment having jurisdiction at the scene is in com- 
mand regardless of the rank of men from assisting de- 
partments. 

(1) Remain at the scene and get the necessary reports. 
Do not take off on a run to the hospital, etc., and 
hope that an assisting department will get youn 
reports, 

Assisting other departments: 

(1) Don’t be a so called “ambulance chaser’. Do not 

automatically respond to all calls of the other depart- 


ments. Be sure your assistance is needed before you 
leave your own community unprotected. 

(2) Notify your dispatcher if you are answering an assist- 
ance call. (Your dispatcher should know of your lo- 
cation at all times.) 

(3) When arriving at the scene report immediately to 
the policeman having jurisdiction, who has requested 
assistance. 

(4) Do your best to relieve the officer in charge, at the 
scene, of minor duties so that he can take command 
ol the situation. 

(5) Do not loiter around the scene when it is obvious that 
your assistance is no longer needed. Make an effort 
to return to your own community as soon as possible. 
Your first responsibility is to your own community. 

IV. Police Log—Every police department must main- 
tain a police log: 

(a) All entries in the log shall reflect the high lights of 
each tour of duty. 

(b) Log entries shall be just long enough to convey the 
message. 

(c) Every policeman shall keep rough notes, while on his 
tour of duty, so that he can complete the log at the 
end of his tour of duty, (It is unnecessary and im- 
proper to rush to the station after each major incident. 
Each policemen shall make every effort to remain on 
patrol and make log entries at the end of the tour of 
duty. tok 











NOTE: 
subject of The Police, the Press and Public Relations. 
second article appeared in the previous issue of POLICE. 


This ts the third in a series of three articles on the 


The 


THE PUBLIC 

UBLIC: 

Police department, is the sum total of the attitudes, 

impressions, and opinions of the public in its relationship 
with the department. 


Definition and Purpose 
PUBLIC RELATIONS: The activities of a corporation, 
union, government, or other organization in building and 
maintaining sound and productive relations with special 
publics such as customers, and with the public at large, 
so as to adapt itself to its environment and interpret it- 
self to society. 
—Webster 

PURPOSE: The mutual advantages of a friendly rela- 
tionship between the people of a community and thei 


police force should be widely understood and more fully 


appreciated. The success of a police force in the perform- 


ance of its duties is largely measured by the degree of sup- 


port and cooperation it receives from the people whom it 
serves. The success of getting the public to cultivate such 
desirable attitudes is dependent upon the way in which 
the members of a police department presents itself to the 
public. 


Principal Factors 
The principal factors involved in determining rela- 
tionship between the police and the public are;"! 
a. The Public 
b. The Police 
c. Racial and Religious attitudes. 
d. The press. 
The principal factors involved in the relationship of 
police and public in my estimation are; 
a. Responsibility and Planning. 
b. 
c. Human Nature 


Customs and Courtesies 


d. Group Nature 

e. The mission 

f. Discipline 
Morale 

h. Esprit de corps 

i. Emotions 


As you can readily see, the factors which I have men- 





Petersburg 10, Florida. 


Public relations, insofar as it relates to the 


Address: Prof. Ron LaCouture, Chairman, Department of Police 
Administration and Public Safety, St. Petersburg Junior College, St. 
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By Ron LaCouture 


tioned are probably influenced greatly from relations 
within the police department. 
The public easily senses morale or lack of morale in 


the department. Maintenance of morale is partly an 


administrative problem, but the most satisfactory morale 


is that established by the men in their relations with 
each other. Good morale is established by intelligence, 
knowledge of the work and applications to duty, honesty, 
discipline, and confidence in each other, while bad morale 
is established by the presence of opposite qualities in the 
individuals. 

In preparing my research, I ran into the word “atti- 
tude,” many times. Perhaps in closing this part of the 
IV Chapter, a few words on this subject would help the 
reader to understand more fully. 

Granted that the term attitude itself is vague and gen- 
eral, yet it seems the best way to express a very simple 
thing the state of mind which lies behind every thing we 
do. 

It is theoretically possible for an individual to operate 
efficiently with a bad attitude, but in the long run to 
operate like this the officer will be hurting himself and his 
associates and ultimately he will wreck the mission of 
his organization. 

If proper attitude is essential for the ordinary individ- 
ual in every day life, it is more than ever, important for 
the individuals bonded together in a police operation. 

Why so? The Police operations are a somewhat tightly 
organized, cooperative operations, which depends at every 
stage on the individual. If the individual fails at any 
point, there is a grave danger the whole operation fails. 

Consciously or unconsciously, we give an impression of 
our attitude in everything we do. If you don’t believe me, 
ask the man in the street. 


Training Needed 
What determines the attitude of the public toward the 
police department: 
1) Newspaper and radio publicity. 
2) Personal contacts by the citizen with the police- 
man. 


What others say about the police. 


What the citizen observes of the police on the 
part of the public, it is necessary that special 
attention be given to training. 

Care must be given to the hiring of mature men of good 
character and background, not likely to bring discredit 
upon the service. It is not necessary here that a system 


of personnel selection be set out. Suffice it to say that if 
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the standards are not set high and maintained at that level, 
we will reap a harvest of complaints and eventually a 
scandal. Second rate officers cannot give us good public 
relations. We do not hire policemen; we select good men 
and make policemen out of them. 

This is done by training. There is no reason for any 
police department to follow the old pattern of hiring men 
and putting them out on the streets without proper 
training. Every police force comprising as many as a dozen 
men should have a regular training program. 

There is the case of the policeman, who was assigned 
to walk a beat without any training at all. He did not even 
have an older man with him. Bill was determined how- 
ever to make good, but to do so he knew he would have 
to make some arrests and this worried him for the first 
two days. He could not decide just how a policeman 
would go about arresting a man, what he would say and 
what he would do, and he did not want to make a mistake. 

But his difficulty was solved. On the third evening he 
encountered a familiar figure who had been drinking 
too much, his father-in-law. “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether I make a mistake in the way I arrest him,” 
the recruit officer reasoned. “It’s all in the family any- 
way.” So, Bill made his first arrest and from that ex- 
perience gained the confidence necessary to place others 
in jail. 

All of the recruits do not have a drinking father-in- 
law. They require training, adequate training before they 
are permitted to patrol our streets. 

Training is vital if you are to have a good public rela- 
tions program. There are many men of ability in the 
police field who can be employed to handle the training 
program in any department. 

Progressive police agencies operate a continuous pro- 
gram of training schools and refresher courses in which 
police public relations is stressed. In addition to regular 
schools for police officers, much training in public rela- 
tions can be done daily through the use of a short critique 
of the previous day’s operation with each shift prior to 
assignment. A continuous program of eye-catching pro- 
cedural “hints,” or similar instructions may be used to 
advantage on the squad-room bulletin.board. A_ well 
trained police officer is one of the most important factors 
in promoting good police public relations. Training in 
police public relations pays big dividends. 

But training will not be enough. Stress must be put on 

(1) Supervision. 

Effective supervision is essential as a control de- 
vice if the officers at the top who are responsible for the 
administrative policies are to know what the police officer 
on the beat is doing. 

(2) Appearance. 

Uniformity of dress is mandatory as is personal 

cleanliness, nieatness, carriage, demeanor, and bearing. 
(3) Information. 

Courtesy, consideration and service are the gov- 

erning factors in handling the problem of information. 


or 
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(4) Complaints. 

Complaints made to superior officers about a 
police officer may be handled in an impersonal manner 
with the complainant and the officer both present in a 
spirit of fairness to both. Such conferences usually result 
in mutual understanding on both sides and often times in 
close personal friendship between the two former antag- 
onists. 

(5) Relationship with the public. 

Personal appearance is of prime importance 
because it is here that first impressions are often made. 

A police officer can do three things when an 
infraction of law has been committed; 

a) He can inform. 

b) He can inform. 

c) He can apprehend; but he cannot punish. 

(6) Police telephone 

A generous use of the phrases “please,” “Thank 
you,” “sir,” “miss,” or “madam,” does wonders in the 
field of telephonic public relations. Ascertain who is 
calling in a courteous manner, with “Who am I speaking 
to, please?” 

One word of advice for the police officer. Draw up a 
good set of plans. You are the architect and the builder. 
If you wind up with a poor reputation, please remem- 
ber... You made it. 
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The Answer 

“A condition precedent to the establishment of effi- 
cient, professional law enforcement in a community is a 
desire and a demand on the part of the residents for that 
type of service.” 

The policeman labors under one great handicap 
his efficiency is judged by the absence of trouble. This 
is a negative phenomenon. When things are quiet no one 
thinks of the police. It is only when something happens 
that people start shouting, “Why aren't the police on the 
job?” 

The public little realizes the tremendous potential for 
crime and disorder that is ever present and that is kept 
largely under control by the arm of authority. If a few 
days go by without trouble the condition is never ascribed 
to efficient police work. This explains why the police are 


more often the target of brick bats than the recipients of 


bouquets. 

The policeman has rights as well as responsibilities. If 
the citizen expects the policeman to protect his person 
and property, he has a right to enjoy in return the cooper- 
ation and support of the citizen. This obligation can 
hardly be discharged by the tender of a weekly pay check. 

The citizen must remember that the faithful and con- 
scientious discharge of the policeman’s responsibility in- 
Much that he does is 
accomplished at the risk of his life. A profession so trying 


volves him in countless hazards. 


and hazardous should be pursued under most favorable 
and encouraging conditions. Unfortunately an indiffer- 
ent citizenry has not provided these conditions. 

Today it is fashionable, whether it be on the stage, in 
the press, on the screen or radio, to ridicule the police. 
Certain racial, religious, and labor groups have exploited 
this peculiar fad in their own interest—the obvious objec- 
tive being to further weaken the arm of authority. 

The remedy lies with the public. It must realize that 
its own security and welfare is inextricably involved in the 
maintenance of police prestige. It must remember that 
the blessing of an orderly society are available only where 
an efficient police force functions, and it must make sure 
that everything it says and does strengthens the arm of 
authority. 

But you say, what about the police what can they do? 

The police can do much toward changing the situation, 
especially if the administrator attacks this problem in a 
positive aggressive manner. 

A starting point for good public relations is for the 
Chief of Police to survey his department to locate its prin- 
cipal faults. He should then make plans to correct every- 
thing which is wrong. Nothing should be covered up. 

If the police are to gain and keep public confidence in 
the field of good relations we the police officers on the 
streets should not hesitate to clean house where dirt is 
found. 

What dirt do you say? The dirt I refer to is; 

1) Disloyal personnel 
2) The drone 


3) The idler 

1) The misfit 

5) The moocher 

6) The incompetent 
7) The discourteous 
8) The indifferent. 

These words are rather blunt and, perhaps, too force 
ful. No Chief will admit that all or even one of the above 
conditions exist in his department. Yet, if he will make an 
objective survey, he may find that he has a few in one o1 
the other of those categories. 

None of us are as perfect as we could be. None of ow 
police departments are superior in all ways. ‘The Chiel 
must know where the weaknesses are, where the depart- 
ment is falling down. The better our service is the more 
easily we can sell it to the public. 

When a scandal hits a lawyer or a minister, or a doctor, 
it strikes an individual. His reputation may topple. His 
honesty, integrity or morality may be questioned. On 
occasion, even without scandal, his ability is questioned. 
He is a professional man, an individual, and he is judged 
by his own acts or omissions. 

It is well known that the same standard is not used 
when judging the police officer. If a police officer vio- 
lates his oath, fails to do his duty, or in some manne 
meets disgrace, his wrong-doing is placed at the door ol 
the police. Patrolman or Sergeant John Doe does not 
suffer disgrace alone. The whole department suffers. 

Therefore, if we are to secure the esteem, the respect 
and the necessary support from the public, we must again 
raise our standards for personnel selection, intensify ou 
training and look to our contacts with the people. With 
a concrete plan and competent supervision, we can 
succeed. 
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ivil Liberties and Law Enforcement 
By Jack Rodgers 

force: Nore: This is the second in a series of two articles by Jack rested a Negro named Robert Hall on suspicion of steal- 
above Rodgers. In these two articles Mr. Rodgers has emphasized the ing a tire. On the way to the court house, and while hand- 
ke an pens Peefewtenemantion af patice work me See ere cuffed, Hall was beaten to death by Screws and two other 

mean decline in illegal police activity. ai, Weck Weaas beagle oo wai Hens 
men. Georgia failed to take any action against the men, 
PART |I and Screws was subsequently indicted by a Federal grand 
foun : ; : Ane ; jury for violation of the Civil Rights Statute quoted above. 
Chiel he previous article summarized the civil rights which "yy6 yen sian: ‘cnet. dulce. Kined: S00 cel sais 
epart- our constitutions, both national and state, grant to panced to prison. The United States Supreme Court re- 
more persons accused or suspected of crime, the place which Voiced soe diaatenlicahicinncs: Cecrernaiisitn ty: ent ax Samal dude Medial 
these procedural safeguards occupy in our democratic proven that Screws had willfully meant to deprive Hall 
actor, scheme of things, and the problem posed by the violation — 6¢ 4 Federal right. ‘They were acquitted at a subsequent 
His of these rights through illegal police methods and proce- tyia) The PO of the statute was upheld 

On dures. We shall now turn to the remedies which are avail- — jowever. , 
oned. able in our present legal system. The Federal Government was successful in its next 
ulged During the past eighteen years the Federal Government case, however, one involving a Florida county constable 
has taken an increasing interest in the problem. In 1939 Who arrested a Negro for drunkenness, beat inn withs 
used Attorney General Frank Murphy, later to become an As- — jyy)] whip, and then forced him to jump in the Suwannee 
r vio- sociate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, estab- — River where he drowned. The constable. Tom Crews. 
inner lished a Civil Liberties Section in the Department of — was convicted under the same statute, and his conviction 
or of Justice. Despite the fact that the Section is understaffed ya. upheld unanimously by a United States Court of Ap- 
s not and not supported adequately financially, plus the fact peals. In 1951 the Supreme Court upheld the conviction 
fs. that it has other laws to enforce, it has had some success — of special police officer working for a lumber yard to 
spect in assisting in the prosecution of persons who violate the — discover who had been robbing . Hc. asad ethers. cute 
again constitutional rights of others. The provisions of the Con- — , period of three days took four men to a paint shack 
y our stitution pertaining to personal rights operate as limita- oy the company’s premises and used brutal methods to 
With tions on the government only, not on individuals. How- obtain confessions from each. A regular policeman had 
can ever, the remnants of the Civil Rights Statutes passed by — een sent along to lend authority to the proceedings. A 
Congress after the Civil War which the Section may bring — yubber hose, a pistol, a blunt instrument, a sash cord and 
to bear on these cases may be used to prosecute individuals — and other implements were used in this project. ‘The 
, who are guilty of infringing on individual rights. One — Court said, “This is the classice use of force to make a 
wine of the principal provisions reads as follows: man testify against himself. ‘The result is as plain as if the 
York: Whoever, under color of law, statute, ordinance, regula- rack, the wheel, and the thumb screw—the ancient meth- 
(July, tion, or custom, willfully subjects, or causes to be subjected, ods of securing evidence by torture—were used to compel 
any inhabitant of any State, Territory, or District to the the testimony.” 
e and deprivation of any rights, privileges, or immunities secured Then, in 1951, the Supreme Court denied certiorari in a 
— or protected by the constitution and laws of the United case from a Court of Appeals upholding the conviction 
pring- States ... shall be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned of a sheriff who had allowed Klansmen to beat several 
; not more than one year, or both. Negroes. He was fined $1,000 and sentenced to one yea 
ntial, Admittedly this statute is archaic, clumsily worded, imprisonment. Quoting from the Screws case the Court 
er, VI and difficult of interpretation, and it is not the complete — of Appeals said, ‘““Those who decide to take the law into 
answer to the problem at hand, but it has served to bring — their own hands and act as prosecutor, jury, judge, and 
ian at least some justice in several instances of police brutal- executioner plainly act to deprive a prisoner of the trial 
art 1.” ity. The Section believed that police brutality under which (the United States Constitution) guarantees him 
ee color of law, willfully intended to deprive a person of a The Court went on to say that a prisoner unlaw- 
el Federal right—such as his right under the Fourteenth — fully beaten by an arresting officer is denied the right of 
lomias, Amendment not to be deprived of life or liberty without due process of law and also the right of equal protection 
due process of law. The following will show how these — of the laws. 

4 a cases have arisen. During the 1954-55 year the Civil Rights Section ob- 
The In 1943 Claude Screws, sheriff of a Georgia county, ar- tained a conviction against a Texas constable and deputy 
igton: : Address: “Mr. Jack W. Rodgers, Director of Research, State of Ne- sheriff for beating ‘ apne with aren nen Be com 
tk braska Legislative Council, State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska. fessed. ‘The deputy sheriff was discharged subsequently 
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and the constable fined $500. In another case conviction 
was secured of a chief of police and two other police 
officials of Muscle Shoals, Alabama, for beating a person 
arrested for public drunkenness. Each was fined $250 
and given a six months suspended sentence. 

Of course these punishments are ridiculously light con- 
sidering the nature of the offenses, and convictions are 
difficult to get. While these Federal statutes hold promise 
of aiding in the fight against illegal law enforcement, they 
are not the complete cure. The Civil Rights Statutes need 
to be clarified and strengthened, the Civil Rights Section 
needs to be expanded, but most of all, the states must be- 
come more conscious of their responsibilities in this field 
and take more positive action in punishing guilty parties. 

COERCED CONFESSIONS 

The principal headway which has been made in recent 
years in combating this type of police work, however, has 
not been in taking direct action against offending officers. 
It has been the decisions of state and Federal courts rul- 
ing that coerced contessions—the fruit of illegal police pro- 
cedure—are not admissible in evidence in court, and in 
reversing criminal convictions in which the coerced con- 
fessions played a part. 

In state courts generally the rule is as follows: Suspects 
may be questioned while in police custody and confes- 
sions elicited which are voluntarily given are admitted 
in evidence, but if an accused is convicted by a trial court 
which had admitted a confession obtained by torture, 
brutality, violence, or other improper coercion, or which 
was the product of other than reasoned and voluntary 
choice, he is denied due process of law. This is the rule 
in Nebraska, The supreme court! of this state has said 
that “In a criminal trial a confession of guilt alleged to 
have been made by the defendant is not competent in evi- 
dence, unless first shown to have been voluntarily made. 
An involuntary statement or confession is not competent 
Nor 
fession admissible which is induced by the promise of 


against the defendant for any purpose.” is a con- 
benefit. There has been no departure from this rule. 
Whether a confession is admissible in evidence is in the 
first instance for the court to decide, and even where the 
confession is received, the question of whether it was vol- 
untarily made is still a question to be decided by the jury. 

In typical cases the Nebraska court has reversed ver- 
dicts of conviction where a “callow youth” was questioned 
by a mature investigator in an empty room in the court 
house, who was not apprised of the fact that whatever he 
might say might be used against him in court, and where 
the investigator patted his gun and said “we can make 
you talk”; where the trial court refused to submit to the 
jury for its determination the factual question of whethe 
defendant's alleged confession was voluntary; and in a 
case where the sole evidence against three defendants were 
confessions which were obviously acquired by the third de- 
gree. In this latter case the Nebraska court said “All 
courts are in agreement that the use of the third-degree 
applied by police officers to persons in their custody can 


never be tolerated, and that confessions obtained thereby 
are necessarily invalidated because of the nature of the 
means employed to obtain them.” ‘This is the rule in all 
the states. 

The United States Supreme Court has also invalidated 
convictions in sfate criminal proceedings which were 
based on coerced contessions. ‘There is no specific pro- 
vision in the Federal Constitution to the effect that the 
states may not admit coerced contessions as evidence in 
their criminal proceedings. But the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment does provide that no state may deprive any person 
of life or liberty without due process of law. 

We have already alluded to the fact that this (due pro- 
cess) is a general requirement of fairness in state criminal 
proceedings. It is at once one of the most ancient and 
one of the most fundamental pillars upon which is 
founded the Anglo-American concept of personal liberty. 
Due process of law is traceable clear back to the Thir- 
teenth Century and the famous 39th. Chapter of Magna 
Carta. Then, in an English statute of 1354, we read the 
following: 

That no man of what estate or condition that he be, 
shall be put out of land or tenement, nor taken, nor im- 
prisoned, nor disinherited, nor put to death, without being 
brought in answer by due process of law. 


As we have seen, the Fourteenth Amendment does not 
require a definite set of procedures to be followed in state 
courts, only that the procedures which are followed are 
fair, not arbitrary, and in agreement with our conception 
of orderly justice. Confessions extoried by force, physical 
or mental, or induced by threats or inducements have 
been judged not to coincide with these basic beliels of 
ours. Quite a bit has now been said about due process ol 
law. What does this phrase mean today? Following are 
some basic understandings. 

First, the Nebraska supreme court has said that it means 
that every man, no matter who he be, shall have an im- 
partial trial when charged by the state with an infraction 
of the criminal code. ‘The court has also said that due pro- 
cess of law in a criminal case requires a law creating or 
defining the offense, a court of competent jurisdiction, 
accusation in due form, notice and opportunity to answer 
the charge, trial according to the settled course of judicial 
proceeding, and a right to be discharged unless found 
guilty. ‘he presumption of innocence is also an essential 
of due process of law, and no person shall be convicted 
until the state, by evidence establishing guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt, has made out its case and removed the 
presumption of innocence. The courts of the other states 
have taken much the same views. 

The issue of the third degree, and whether convictions 
resting solely upon confessions shown to have been ex- 
torted by state officers by brutality or violence are con- 
sistent with the requirements of due process under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, first claimed the attention of 
the United States Supreme Court in 1936. The defendants 
were ignorant Negroes convicted of murder and _ sen- 
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tenced to death. One of them was taken by a deputy sher- 
iff to the house of the deceased where a group of white 
men were gathered. He was accused of the crime, and when 
he denied it, was seized, and aided by the deputy, hung 
by a rope from a tree limb. Let down and hung again, 
he still maintained his innocence. He was then tied to a 
tree and whipped. Still claiming his innocence, he was al- 
lowed to go home suffering intense pain and agony. He 
was arrested again a day or two later by the deputy, and 
while on the way to jail was whipped severely until he 
confessed. The other two accused were taken to jail and 
had their backs cut to pieces with straps with buckles un- 
til they confessed. While the state court upheld the con- 
victions, the minority judges said that “In pertinent re- 
spects the transcript reads more like pages torn from some 
medieval account, than a record made within the con- 
fines of a modern civilization which aspires to an en- 
lightened constitutional government.” 

Saying that coercing supposed criminals into confessing, 
and then using these confessions to convict them, was 
the curse of all countries, and had been the infamy ot 
the Star Chamber, the Inquisition, and similar institu- 
tions, the United States Supreme Court reversed the con- 
victions. Between 1936 and 1957 the Court ruled simi- 
larly in a number of cases wherein confessions were 
obtained by like methods. In one case the accused were 
taken by officers into the woods and whipped; in another 
the accused was arrested without a warrant, moved from 
town to town, told of threats of mob violence, questioned 
continuously, and there were claims that he had been 
whipped and burned; and another case concerned the 
holding of a defendant incommunicado for thirty-six 
hours during which time he was questionsd continuously 
by relays of officers without sleep or rest and had his eyes 
blinded by powerful electric lights. 

In several of the cases the question arose of whether 
confessions could be coerced without physical violence o1 
pressure being applied. They concerned such actions as 
holding the accused several days prior to arraignment, 
forbidding them to see counsel or friends, not advising 
them of their constitutional rights, and subjecting them to 
intensive interrogation. In one case, for example, the 
accused was arrested on suspicion on a Wednesday, held 
without arraignment, without the aid of counsel or friends 
and without advice as to his constitutional rights, until the 
following Tuesday when he confessed to murder. Mean- 
while he was held much of the time in solitary confine- 
ment in a cell with no place to sit or sleep except the floor, 
and was interrogated by relays of police officers usually 
until long past midnight. The Supreme Court ruled that 
the confession had been obtained in a manner violating 
dlue process of law. 

The Court has said that the mere questioning of a 
suspect while in the custody of police officers is not pro- 
hibited by due process of law, and in 1945 arrested the 
suspicion which had been developing as a result of some 
of its decisions that the use of any confession made after 
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arrest would result in a trial constitutionally defective 
It is not any one particular factor of so-called psychologica 
coercion which renders a confession inadmissible, but the 
“totality of the circumstances” which precede the conles 
sion. For example, the courts may consider prolonged 
detention without a charge of crime or without prelim. 
inary appearance before a magistrate, unlawful detention, 
the systematic persistence of interrogation, the length o| 
the periods of questioning, the failure of police to advise 
the prisoner of his rights, confession to the police in pri. 
vate, the absence of counsel or friends, the lack of counse| 
before, during, or after arraignment, and the character 
of the prisoner. “The Court, in other words, holding to 
the principle that ours is the accusatorial and not the 
inquisitorial system, judges the facts on this standard. 

A related issue coming before several state courts and 
the United States Supreme Court concerns the admission 
of evidence obtained by the compulsory physical examina 
tion of the accused while in police custody. Generally 
speaking, the courts have held that this does not violate 
due process of law. This has been held in cases involving 
the taking of blood samples for comparison with that on a 
murder weapon while in jail; the taking of bindles ol 
heroin from the mouth of a suspect without undue force; 
the taking of numbers tickets from the mouth of a sus. 
pect; the taking of a blood sample to test for intoxication 
while unconscious; and the giving of an enema to an 
accused to recover swallowed jewelry. 

However, where the officers use undue force and vio- 
lence to extract evidence from the body of an accused, in 
other words where brutal and shocking force is applied, 
the Supreme Court has held that due process was violated. 
In this case the officers attempted to retrieve swallowed 
heroin capsules by their fingers, squeezing the defendant's 
throat, and finally by applying a stomach pump. The 
Court was of the opinion that these tactics “offended those 
canons of decency and fairness which express the notions 
of justice of English-speaking peoples even toward those 
charged with the most heinous offenses.” 


CONCLUSION 

There are other rights which may be invaded by law 
enforcement officers prior to the actual trial. Evidence 
may be acquired through an illegal search and seizure 
in violation of th Fourth Amendment. 

While the Supreme Court ruled in 1949 that this right 
is enforceable upon the states through the Fourteenth 
Amendment, it also held that evidence gained through 
such a search and seizure could be used in trials in state 
courts. On June 19, 1961, the Court reversed this ruling 
and held that evidence gained by an illegal search and 
seizure by state olficials could not be used in trials in state 
courts. At the time of this decision twenty-four states fol- 
lowed the common law rule that evidence is admissible 
even though procured unlawfully. The other rule, known 
as the exclusionary rule, was followed by the other twenty- 














six states and the Federal Government. 
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Closely related issues are those of the requirement ol 
search warrants and the problem of wiretapping. Space 
will not allow their being discussed in any detail. It is 
felt by some, however, that recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court have tended to weaken the requirement of valid 
search warrants, especially in its interpretation of the 
right to search incident to a lawful arrest. 

Law enforcement is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end, and proceeding on the basis of due process of 
law rather than vengeance marks the civilized society. 
A defendant, guilty or innocent, is entitled to due process 
of law—to fair play, from the beginning, throughout, and 
in the concluding steps of the case. The arresting officers 
have a responsibility in protecting individual rights, but 
they are not the only ones. It is the duty of the prosecutor 
to conduct the subsequent trial in such a manner as will 
be fair and impartial to the rights of the accused, no mat- 
ter how guilty, in his opinion, the defendant may be. 
And it is the duty of the trial judge to endeavor to sur- 
round the trial with an atmosphere of fairness, undis- 
turbed by prejudice, passion, or ill-will. The Supreme 
Court has ruled that convictions issuing from trials domi- 
nated by mobs or the mob spirit, do not conform to the 
requirements of due process of law. 

Law enforcement officials need to remember that the 
criminal has not just sinned against them, but against 
society as a whole, and our democratic society has deter- 
mined long ago that these transgressors are to be dealt 
with through fair and impartial procedures. The law 
enforcement officers do not have the responsibility of 
bearing the conscience of the entire community, only of 
acting as the community's agents in fighting crime as 
required by due process of law. 

The general public needs to remember that, in many 
instances, law enforcement will only be as good as the 
people in the various localities want it to be. The police 
agencies need positive public support in the way of higher 
pay and public recognition. This will hasten the day 
when police work will be generally accepted as an honored 
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Work-Conlerence on Latest Developments in 
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Monday, November 13 through Friday, 
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Richard O. Arther Cleve Backster 
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number of 


The 


police training schools is on the increase, a more profes- 


profession. Progress is being made. 
sional point of view is developing within the police serv- 
ices, and this is having a beneficial effect on the level of 
law enforcement work. It should also be pointed out that 
these developments have led to a reduction in the inci- 
dence of the third degree and other illegal police methods, 
until today they are not the rule of police procedure but 
the exception. 





JOHN KENNEDY TO TRAIN 
ALASKA STATE FIRE 
MARSHAL'S DEPUTIES AND 
STATE TROOPERS 





Robert F. Crouse, State Fire Marshal for the new State ol 
Alaska and Public Safety Commissioner, Martin B. Under- 
wood, announced today that John Kennedy, Chief Special 
Agent of John A. Kennedy and Associates, has been commis- 
sioned by the State of Alaska to conduct Fire Investigations 
Schools for State Investigators in Anchorage, Juneau, Fairbanks 
and Ketchikan. 

The schools will be attended by all the Deputy State Fire 
Marshals, ‘he State Police, Resident Agents of the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation, members of the City and State Fire 
Services, which includes firemen and policemen, Naval Intelli- 
gence Personnel, and members of the Criminal Investigations 
Division of the United States Army. 

Mr. Kennedy previously assisted in the Organization and 
training of the Chicago Fire Department Arson Squad and other 
City and State Arson Bureaus. He the 
United States Naval Reserve and as such has written a manual 


is a Commander in 


for the U.S. Navy on Fire Investigation and has participated 
in the training of Naval Intelligence Investigators. 

Mr. Kennedy will set up the fire school at Anchorage, Alaska 
on September 11, 1961. The personnel in attendance will be 
limited to 500 people. At the conclusion of the three day session 
in Anchorage Mr. Kennedy and his instructors will fly to 
Ketchikan where they will set up another three-day school. 

The fire schools will use lectures, practical demonstrations, 
movies and illustrated slide lectures to cover the entire subject 
matter completely. 
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Physical Evidence in Arson Investigation” 


\uTHoR: The author is a 
graduate of Mercer University and holds 
a L.L.B. degree. 
World 


was an 


Apourl THI 


Vir. Stevens saw service 
in both War I, World Wa 
Il. He arson investigator with 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 


and 


for more than twenty-five years. For the 
pst two years the author has been em- 
ployed by Mr. J]. Edwin Larson, State 
Treasure) 


and Insurance Commissione) 


and ex officio Fire Commisstoner for 
the State of Florida. Myr. Stevens ts cur- 
rently deputy state fire marshal of 


Florida. 
The author ts also well known for his 


lectures at various Arson Seminars and 


several police training schools. 


ather than thinking of physical 


evidence as the details which 
accompany an act of arson or facts o1 
things standing around or about a 
specific arson act, let’s forget the cir- 
cumstances surrounding an investi- 
gation, confining our remarks to all 
creative existences, the material 
things—that which can be seen o1 


touched. 
Of course, finding and establishing 
the truth of any fire, whether it be 
accidental, careless, or as an incendi- 
ary fire, becomes the prime and ma- 
jor purpose of every investigation. 
We are concerned with incendiary 
Fires set for 
fraud. 3. 


fires: 1. revenge. 2. 


Fires set for Fires set to 
cover up other crimes. 4. Fires set 


by the mentally ill. 5. Fires set by 


juveniles. 
In arson investigations we look for 


* This article was presented by Mr. Stevens 
at the Sixth Arson Detection and Investiga 


tion Seminar in West Palm Beach, Florida. 


Address: S. L. Stevens, Deputy Fire Mar- 
shal; Pan A Building, Suite 219, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


By S. L. Stevens 


something concrete, something tan- 
gible, some object or thing that can 
be seen or touched or smelled, which 
is “The Physical Evidence of a 
Crime.” We will be looking for some- 
thing the prosecutor can use to prove 
the criminal responsible for the crime 
of arson. The subject of our search 
must be for something of evidential 
value, something in connection with 
the intentional origin, or evidence ol 
the accidental origin, of the fire. 
Sometimes these searches fail be- 
cause the greatest degree of care is 
not used in 
Most of the 


found near the point of origin or in 


finding the evidence. 
time, this evidence is 
the immediate vicinity. 

Sometimes we fail to bear in mind 
that the arsonist has given much de- 
tailed thought to making the fire 
look accidental. In other words, his 
plan is to make his act look like 
“what really happened, didn’t.” 

The physical evidence to be found 
in this type of fire may be anything 
commonly used in the home every 
day. It may be cooking or heating 
cauipment, cleaning fluid, electric 
appliances, or it may be copper gas 
lines or fittings, flat irons, coffee pots, 
toasters or frying pans. It can be 
many types of insecticides, starches 
or plain flour or meal. 

As to the cooking or heating equip- 
ment, if find an oil 


you stove o1 


heater turned over in the debris, 
whether the house is completely de- 
stroyed or not, and you find it with 
some or all of the valves in the open 
position, what would you conclude? 
If you found the connections to an 
oil line with the couplings unscrewed 
or disjointed before the fire, what 


would you conclude? If you found 
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a melted mass of aluminum on the 
eye of an electric plate or a cook 
stove, or a hot plate with the electric 
connections in the melted mass, or a 
pot handle protruding from the mass, 
what would be the inevitable con- 
clusion? If you found the toaster on 
the ON position with the fragments 
of cloth or paper of the end of a 
trailer or wick tucked neatly or 
otherwise in the toaster, could that 
have been an accidental fire? Should 
you find an electric iron connected 
at any given location in the dwelling 
or other building not around or 
about an ironing board or a place 
used for ironing, could the resultant 
fire be accidental? Or, was it put on, 
or left on—something to make it look 
like an accidental fire? 

In the field of electric wiring and 
its installations, we find one of the 
most baffling conditions of recogniz- 
ing the physical evidence after a fire. 
Competent electricians can tell that a 
short was in the wiring after a fire, 
but most of the time they cannot tell 
whether the fire caused the short cir- 
cuit, or the short circuit caused the 
lire. In other words, which came 
lirst—the chicken or the egg? In most 
cases, all the physical appearances 
must be taken into consideration in 
determining this fact. 

Inflammable substances commonly 
and ordinarily used about the house, 
such as gasoline, kerosene, benzene, 
alcohol, insecticide sprays, must be 
classified as evidence which, if found 
at unusual places or stored in spots 
to cause blazes, may be the physical 
facts to prove a fire of incendiary 
origin. 

Haven't you, in your experience, 
to the scene of a fire 


been called 
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where insecticides have been used to 
eliminate rodents and insects, just a 
time before a 


short fire occurred? 


Residue of these materials become 
physical evidence of an incendiary 
lire when they are uncommonly 
stored or used. 

Many accidental fires do occur 
from the use of any or all of these 
necessities of everyday life. You can 
well understand that the use of these 
‘o start a fire of evil design can make 
it appear that what really happened 
did not happen at all. Therefore, an 
investigation cannot be too careful 
to determine the manner or place in 
which these things were used, and 
whether or not they contributed to 
ihe cause of the fire. It goes without 
saying that all physical evidence 
found in the course of an investiga- 
tion must be properly identified an | 
preserved. An exhaustive investiga 
tion may determine whether such evi 
dence was used to start a fire or 
whether it was accidental. 

In many cases, a fire has not com. 
pletely destroyed trailers of rope, dly- 
namite fuse, mechanical devices, gas 
soaked rags or paper, or setups with 
an alarm clock, cigarettes, matches or 
We 
overloading of fuses or a bridge of 


candles. may find deliberate 
electric circuits. All these items must 
be noticed and preserved either as 
physical objects and/or by photo- 
graphs. Evidence must not only be 
preserved, but the substances must be 
authenticated to show the evidential 
facts which connect them with the 
crime of arson. 

In addition to the above, setups, 
stains, and fluids, when found to be 
incendiary by chemical analyses and 
connected to the crime of arson by 
lacts, are competent physical evi- 
dence. Charred boards, saturated 
with inflammables, when connected 
with unlawful burning, should be 
added to the numerous items of a 
like kind. 

Let me re-emphasize that there is 
nothing about a fire that becomes 
worthless evidence. Every room and 
al the contents of each room becomes 
important evidence in a fire. 

Everything about a building, from 
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“The definitive study .. . 


brought up to date.” 


—Law and Order 





By BRUCE SMITH 


Second Revised Edition 


By BRUCE SMITH, JR. 


The new edition.of this classic 
handbook on law enforcement 
covers practically every impor- 
tant aspect of American police 
systems: their structural organi- 
zation and operational costs: ihe 
regional distribution of crime. 
which has changed materially in 
recent years: property losses 
and recoveries: arrests and con- 
victions, police training. promo- 


tion, and compensation. 


The American police problem is 
clearly defined and related to 
crime control. civic appraisal 
and public demands. The book 
presents the general and some- 
times specific conclusions that 


the authors have reached after 





12 charts and graphs, 
four tables, index 


extensive surveys of police 
organizations both here and 


abroad. 





$6.00 at your bookstore or from Dept. 32 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 











the basement to the roof, may become 
important evidence in a fire. 

There is no better way to give you 
a clearer picture of physical evidence 
than to relate a few cases: 

In a fire set for revenge, the perpe- 
trator had been sentenced to fifteen 
years for an assault with intent to 


murder. He had sworn to get even 


with a witness who had _ testified 
against him. ‘The witness was the 
father of seven children from two 


years old to twelve. The family lived 
in a small house with a kitchen and 
living room, and two bedrooms. A 
porch ran alongside the two bed- 
rooms. The two youngest babies, two 
and four years old, slept in the room 
with the parents; the other four in 
the room at the other end of the 
porch, 

The culprit was paroled after seven 
Within three weeks after his 
parole date, he 


years. 


found where his 
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would-be victim lived. He rented a 
room on the other side of a drainage 
ditch, obscured by bamboo and wil- 
low trees. One night he siphoned a 
two-gallon bucket of gasoline from a 
neighbor's car. He walked down the 
ditch, thinking he could make his 
tracks obscure in the water. Occasion- 
ally his feet struck a wet sandy spot. 
He made his way to the house, not 
far from the drainage ditch. He threw 
the bucket of gasoline on the side ol 
the wall and porch of the bedroom 
in which the four children slept. The 
father saw the flash of fire and a man 
The tracks, the 
bucket, a siphon hose, and aban- 
doned clothes found in the culprit’s 


run into the ditch. 


room, bearing the odor of gasoline, 
was the physical evidence that tied 
the culprit to the crime. 

A fraud fire set in two apartment 
buildings by an arson ring was solved. 
The torches bought several rolls of 
paper to use as streamers from a 
wholesale dealer. The rolls of paper 
were billed as a cash sale to two un- 
known parties. Twelve hundred dol- 
lars worth of furniture was bought 
from a furniture store and the furni- 
ture dealer made an invoice out for 
twelve thousand dollars. The furni- 
ture store books showed twelve hun- 
dred dollars instead of twelve thou- 
sand dollars for the sale on the same 
date as the invoice. Some of the fur- 
niture was removed from the apart- 
ment and found in the residence ol 
an associate of the two torches. Title 
records at the county court house 
showed the insureds bought only a 
delinquent tax title to get an insur- 
able interest, and fortunately gave 
the address of the purchasers in a 
distant city. 

Telephone records showed the 
torches were in communication with 
the owners on the night of the fire- 
police records showed the torches to 
have a long criminal record. Proofs 
olf Loss were signed, sworn to and 
mailed. Four were convicted in Fed- 
eral Court as a mail fraud case. The 
physical evidence — books, invoices, 
insurance policies, rolls of paper— 
identified by analysis and handler— 
public records of title, and police rec- 
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ords—all were used in proving the 
case. 

To cover up a murder, a four-room 
shack was completely destroyed by 
fire. A negro woman’s partial torso 
was found in the ashes, lying by the 
side of the metal remains of a bed. 
Her position indicated she was lying 
on the floor, head towards a door. 
The lock to the door contained a key 
and the lock was thrust out indicat- 
ing the door was locked from the in- 
side. A flat iron, usually kept on the 
back porch, was found between her 
and a The barrel of a 
twenty-two rifle was lying beside her, 
pointed in the same direction her 
feet would have been. The screen to 


window. 


a high small window was on the 
ground several feet from the outside 
of the bathroom which could only 
be entered from the bedroom where 
The 
condition of this screen indicated it 
was torn out and thrown on the 
ground prior to the fire. Large tracks 
led towards the street from this win- 
dow. 


the victim was found burned. 


A negro man, wearing a red 
zipper jacket, was seen going towards 
the house thirty minutes prior to the 
fire. His relations with this woman, 
it was learned, involved three hun- 
dred dollars. He lived one hundred 
yards east of the premises. He was 
arrested. His jacket contained blood 
smears. He said he had killed and 
dressed a turkey. Neither feathers nor 
turkey carcass were found where he 
said he put them. The jacket was 
sent to the FBI laboratories. The 
blood was found to be human. This 
negro later was given a polygraph 
test, showing him guilty. He later 
that the woman was his 
girl friend. He had loaned her three 
hundred dollars. They fought. He 
got the flat iron off the back porch, 
locked her in the bedroom, struck her 


confessed 


in the head with the iron as she grab- 
bed a twenty-two rifle from the 
corner of the room. He poured kero- 
sene out of a lamp over her body, 
setting the body on fire. He had to 
leave through the bathroom window. 
He pushed the screen out and then 
jumped from the window. 


The physical evidence that helped 


to break this case was: 1. The jacket 
containing human blood. 2. The fla 
iron. 3. 1, The torn 
screen. 5. The key and lock in posi 
tion as found. 


The rifle. 


To illustrate fires by the insane: 
Several fires were set during three 
different full-moon seasons. A_pat- 
tern was developed by finding around 
each set fire, a piece of smoked glass 
scraps of brown paper sacks and 4 
bottle with a green pine-straw stop. 
per serving as a very good spray. A 
woman suspected was caught in the 
act of setting a fire. She invariably 
used a certain type of large safety 
kitchen matches. She carried numer. 
ous folded brown paper bags which 
she would accumulate from stores. 
She would wad up the bags, place 
them under a door step, take her bot- 
tle of kerosene with a pine-straw 
stopper and sprinkle the sacks using 
the big kitchen match to start the 
fire. The physical evidence was: | 
Smoked glass. 2. Scraps of paper bags. 
3. Bottle with pine-straw stopper. 

The variety of physical things used 
by juveniles is as numerous as_ the 
innumerable imaginations of youth. 
Do not be surprised to find any sub 
stance from scrap paper to a young 
missile — depending on where and 
when the pent-up energy runs ram- 
pant. 

The absence of items in a home, a 
store, hotel or factory, may disclose a 
robbery has been committed or a 
fraud has been perpetrated. An ex: 
pensive fur, silverware, or china may 
be missing after a fire. 

Suppose a dealer or manufacturer 
wanted to perpetrate a fraud. The) 
have a big stock of refrigerators, add- 
ing machines, 
television sets, 


typewriters, radios, 
electric motors, sew: 
ing machines, or other such stock. 
They decide to move these things out 
and substitute second-hand goods 
The serial numbers on plates or sten- 
cils on these items would identify 
them. A comparison of invoice num- 
bers should betray their purpose. 
Circumstantial physical evidence 
will be recognized by the astute in 
vestigator, through close observance 


and examination of the fire ot 
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through questioning firemen and wit- 
nesses Who were at the scene of the 
fire. 1. They may find something ar- 
ranged to delay the discovery of the 
fire. 2. Or, something to hinder the 
liremen’s efforts to put the fire out. 
3. A torch may have made holes in 
ceilings or walls, or other locations, 
to give the fire ventilation necessary 
to speed its progress. 4. It may be 
discovered that a torch pulled down 
the shades, boarded windows, nailed 
doors, piled furniture against doors, 
etc., to slow down efforts of friends 
to gain entrance. 5. In factories, 
warehouses, stores, or industrial 
plants, hazards may have been made 
by arranging packing boxes or ma- 
chinery against doors. 

We have mentioned the absence ol 
goods, or personal effects from a 
home, or reduced quantities of what 
should be or was in a home or busi- 
ness establishment. This absence ol 
the normal or reduced quantities of 
what we would normally expect to 
lind ina burned building, we suggest, 
would become facts of a negative na- 
ture and may be called legally the 
“negative establishment of physical 
evidence” of an arson case. 

If we search the charred ruins of a 
lire and find the cash register in an 
unusual part of a building, we may 
determine that a large amount of sil- 
ver money and /or bills and other arti- 
cles of value will be missing from the 
cash register; and that scars on the 
door facings, locks or windows, in- 
dicate that the building has been 
broken into. We can assume that 
these facts indicate an arson to cover 
a robbery. We may also find a body 
and that an autopsy showed the per- 
son to be murdered. An attempt has 
been made to cover murder by fire. 

We hope we have established a 
trend of thought in the search for and 
recognition of physical evidence. We 
have only scratched the surface of a 
broad subject. kkk 


World's Largest Vault 


The vault claiming the distinction of 
being the largest and toughest in the 
world is located in New York City. 

It is located beneath a 60 story build- 
ing, 90 feet below the ground, weighs 
985 tons and is anchored to bedrock. 

Officials of the bank claim it is built 
to even withstand a tidal wave. 


























REWARD 


WANTED FOR ARMED ROBBERY 





On March 17 a man held up a large loan office in an Eastern City. 
Minutes after the robbery, this composite picture of the holdup 
man was produced by a police IDENTI-KIT operator from de- 
scriptions given by the victims. Reproductions of the composite 
were printed in local newspapers, shown on TV news broadcasts 
and circulated to police bureaus. 


Result—Holdup man picked up within 36 hours—identified by 
victims—confession obtained. 


How—IDENTI-KIT SYSTEM® provides special instruction 
and training in turning verbal descriptions into a full-face, eye-level 
drawing likeness of any person in the world. Composite pictures 
are easily reproduced, may be transmitted by word or wire through 
a code to other IDENTI-KIT operators. 

REWARD is your satisfaction in speeding apprehension of 
wanted criminals—improved record for your department—public 
recognition of police efficiency through use of modern methods. 
The IDENTI-KIT SYSTEM is proved in the field by law enforce- 
ment agencies in the United States and foreign countries. 

IDENTI-KIT operators are qualified at no cost or obligation for 
interested departments through our regular schools of instruction. 
IDENTI-KIT SYSTEM schools of instruction are conducted in 
areas where interest justifies. Ample field trial period provided free. 






For complete information on the Identi-Kit System or 
Visual Identification, wire Identi-Kit Division, Townsend 
Company, 805 S. Grand Avenue, Santa Ana, Calif. 


Townsend Company 
Established 1816 
Executive Offices 








IDENTI-KIT 
DIVISION 








Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


United States Patent No. 2,974,426 - Identi-Kit® Syste: 
©1960 Townsend Company - Applies to Identi-Kit® 
Materials. 
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The Integrated Control-Question Technique 


By J. Arnold Cohen 


\souTt THE Au1THOR: The author graduated from the Univer- 


sity of Alabama with the L.L.B. degree in 1946. Completing the 


course of training in the Keeler Polygraph Institute in 1936, he 


became associated with Russell Chatham in Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, where he engaged in personnel screening for the Atomix 
Energy Commission for two and one-half years. Mr. Cohen was 
President and General Manager of Leonarde Keeler, Inc., from 
1953 to 1956 and Director of a nationwide polygraph program 


or Hargrave Secret Service from 1956 to 1957. Since that time 
g 


he has been engaged in private practice as a Polygraph Exam 
ner and Management Consultant. 


n September, 1953, the author originated the idea of a 

new control-question type test. In May of 1954 he was 
joined in necessary research of theoretical and actual case 
examination by an associate. Over 5,000 cases have now 
been conducted using this new technique. The author is 
indebted to other commercial examiners, for many helpful 
suggestions and constructive criticisms. A number ol 
examiners have also utilized this technique or slight modi- 
fications of it. 

It is generally accepted that the most responsible evi- 
dence of guilt indicated in a polygraph examination 
would be found through the use of the “Peak of Tension” 
type test. It is unfortunately noted that the P.O.T. type 
of examination is seldom available for use, especially in 
the field of commercial polygraphy, where the facts and 
issues of the test are already known to the subject prior to 
testing. 

The Irrelevant-Relevant series technique was the gen- 
eral mainstay of the polygraph detection of deception 
method. The I & R method changed little until 1947 
when, with the introduction of the Reid's “Known Lie,” 
the question order and control levels were varied some- 


what. However, the old idea of trying to find an unknown 


Address: J. Arnold Cohen, 30 West Washington Street, Suite 1140 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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quantity (Guilt or Innocence) by measuring against 

unknown quantity (The Control) remains a difficult and 

time consuming procedure. The “Known Lie” of Reid 

Was a great improvement over the I. & R. test, that lacked 

any type of proper controls. The Integrated Control- 

Question Technique attempts to eliminate the following 

drawbacks frequently found by examiners: 
|. The difficulty of obtaining a verified known lie. 
2. The time factor involved in obtaining an admission 
after each test, in order to verify and confirm reac 
tions noted on the known lie. Also, the necessary 
rephrasing of the known lie after each admission 
that is made. 

3. The antagonism and resentment of the subject 
toward the examiner that is brought by control 
questions which are irrelevant and unnecessary to 
the pertinent issues. 

1. The associative stimuli present in most of the irrele-| 
vant questions used, 
We shall now examine the structure, mechanics, and 
administration of the 1.C.Q.T. 


THE INITIAL TEST 


When the issues of the examination are determined, 


and the relevant questions are framed, an initial test or 
original control test is administered. This original con- 
trol test generally is a card test. The cards, eight or ten 
in all, should be of alternating suits and in numerical 
order. For example: 


Ace of hearts, 2 of clubs, 3 of diamonds, 4 of spades, 
5 of hearts, 6 of clubs, 7 of diamonds, and the 8 of spades. 
The subject is then requested to draw a card and should 
be instructed, under no circumstances, should he divulge 
the identity of the color, suit, or number of the card to 





the examiner. He should merely answer “NO” to all ques 
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tious pertinent to the card. The additional stimuli of 


having the subject perform the mechanical function ol 
writing the identity of the unknown card, may also be 
used. A polygraph test is then administered utilizing the 
following question pattern. 

COLOR: Did you pick a red card? Did you pick a 
black card? Did you pick a black card? Did you pick a 
red card? 

At this point it should be obvious to the examiner what 
color was involved. The subject is then questioned re- 
garding the suits, thus: 

SUIT: Did you pick a diamond? Did you pick a club? 
Did you pick a heart? Did you pick a spade? 

If hypothetically our subject reacted to the color BLACK 
and the suit of CLUBS, we would then continue asking: 

NUMBER: Did you pick the three of diamonds? Did 
you pick the two of clubs? Did you pick the five of hearts? 
Did you pick the eight of spades? Did you pick the seven 
of diamonds? Did you pick the four of spades? Did you 
pick the eight of hearts? Did you pick the six of clubs? 

If the hypothetical card was the six of clubs, we would 
then have on one polygram four distinct reactions, 
namely, two regarding color, one regarding suit, and one 
The 


color reaction is often quite large. The remaining three 


with reference to numerical denomination. first 

actions diminish somewhat but have a fairly constant ratio 

to one another so as to enable the examiner to determine 
partial emotional reactivity of the subject. 

The initial test has then afforded the examiner the 

following advantages: 

|. A known lie of minimum gross reactivity without 

mental stress or strain. (In this hypothetical case 
the six of clubs.) 

2. A reasonable idea as to the comparative degree ol 
the reaction fade-out, i.e., the fade-out from the sec- 
ond color reaction to the suit reaction and from the 
suit reaction to the number reaction. 

3. The relief of early general nervous tension due to 
machine fright, inasmuch as the subject: becomes 
acquainted with test procedures, cull pressures, etc. 

1. A partial picture of reaction time and length of reac 
tion to stimulus. 

5. A readily available supply of irrelevant questions lon 
the I & R series in the form of the other seven cards. 

With reference to the last point, it has been noted on 

numerous occasions that subjects will react to various 

norm questions, such as, “Have you eaten breakfast?” 

“Do you smoke cigarettes?” or “Is your home in Chicago?” 

These confusing extraneous reactions are probably associ- 

ative reactions and only serve to confuse the examiner. 

We have, therefore, generally eliminated their possible 

occurrence by the substitution of the irrelevant cards. 


INTEGRATION OF CONTROL QUESTION 
TO I-R SERIES 


the 
actual 1. & R. test series may then be completed with reler- 


After administration ol initial control. test, the 
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CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting “Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 
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Visit our Booths No. 3 and 4 at International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Montreal, Que., Canada, Oct. 1-6, 1961. 








ence to framing the question order. Returning to our 
hypothetical case, (we will utilize the act of pilferage) to 
relevant questions prior to I. C. - QO. T. would be: 

1. Do you know who took the merchandise? 


2. Did you take the merchandise? 


3. Did you act in collusion with anyone to take the 
merchandise? 
1. Did you profit financially from the theft? 


5. Do you expect to profit financially from the thelt? 


should be noted in the sequence of relevants the rela- 


tionship of one question to another. 

|. Do You Know Wuo? Suspicion and knowledge are 
interchangeable and the examiner must beware ol 
hasty judgments with reactivity in this type of ques- 
tion. This question merely reduces associative shock 
that might appear on the direct accusative which is: 

2. Dip You Take? This question should produce the 
highest magnitude for innocent or guilty alike with 
reference to other relevants. 

3. Dip You Act in Cottusion? Here we are pinning 
down the participants. If the direct accusative ques- 
tion No. 2 is not applicable to the subjects partici 
pation, then, question No. 3 would become the high 
magnitude question. 

1. Dip You Prorrr FINANCIALLY? This question is a 

help in further establishing subject's participation 

or involvement in this specific act. 
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5. Do You Expect To Prorit? This question is merely 
an extension ol question No. 4. 


THE FRAMING OF THE QUESTION SERIES 


1. First name: 7. Dm You Act in CoLusion: 
2. Last name: 8. Ace of hearts: 

3. Do You KNow Wuo: 9. Dip You PRorir: 

1. Three of clubs: 10. Four of Spades: 

5. Dip You Take: 11. Do You Exrrecr To PRorit: 


6. Eight of Spades: 12. Two of clubs: 

It should be noted that the order of norm cards does not 
follow color, suit, and number in sequence in conditioning 
on the part of the subject to their location and relation- 
ship of the card control to the relevant questions. We have 
now reached the point of insertion of measuring devices 
or controls. The controls fall into three classifications. 

1. The card control or known lie without stress 01 

strain. 

2. The actual verified known lie. 

3. The guilt complex control. 

In the case of the card control we insert this yardstick 
directly following the highest magnitude relevant ques- 
tion. If a verified known lie is available, it may be substi- 
tuted for the card control. The guilt complex control is 
integrated into the series after the known lie (or card 
control) but separated from it by a norm card. Thus, the 
completed I. & R. series would be as follows (still using 
the hypothetical pilferage case): 

Norm question — 1. If your first name John? 
Norm question 2. __Is your last name Doe? 
RELEVANT 3. Do you know who took the 
merchandise? 

Norm question — 4. Did you pick the three of clubs? 
RELEVANT 5. Did you take the merchandise? 
Carp CONTRO! 6. Did you pick the six of clubs? 
(or verified known lie) 

Did you pick the eight of spades? 
About two weeks ago did you 
take X from X 


department? (Fictitious crime) 


Norm question — 7. 
Guitr COMPLEX 8. 


RELEVAN1 9. Did you act in collusion to 


steal the merchandise? 


Norm question 10. Did you pick the ace of hearts? 
RELEVANT 11. Did you profit in any way 
from the theft? 
Norm question 12. Did you pick the four of spades? 
RELEVANT 13. Do you expect to profit in any 
way from the theft? 
Norm question 14. Did you pick the two of clubs? 


AN ALTERNATE SERIES IS ALSO 
SUGGESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Norm 1. Is your first name John? 

Norm 2. Is your last name Doe? 

RELEVANT 3. Do you know who took the 
merchandise? 

Irrelevant 1. Did you pick the three of clubs? 

RELEVAN1 5. Did you take the merchandise? 
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Norm 6. Are you a citizen of the U. S.? 
Control 7. Did you pick the six of clubs? 
Norm 8. Were you born in Chicago? 


Gui_t Compiex 9. About two weeks ago did you take 


4 from X 


(fictitious crime) 


department? 





Irrelevant 10. Did you pick the ace of hearts? 

RELEVANT 11. Did you act in collusion to steal 
the merchandise? 

Irrelevant 12. Did you pick the four of spades? 

RELEVANT 13. Did you profit in any way from the 
theft? 

Irrelevant 14. Did you pick the two of clubs? 

Norm 15. Other than the card I asked you 


about, have you lied to any othe 
questions on this test? 


CHART INTERPRETATION OR DIAGNOSIS 

It would be illogical for any guilty person (non psy- 
chotic or non psychopathic) to react more to a question 
such as “Did you pick the six of clubs?” than to a question 
concerning the actual theft of merchandise. Therelore, 
if the gross reactivity of the card control question is, with 
certain restrictions, greater than reactions shown in any of 
the relevant questions, we can obviously assume innocence 
of the subject. The restrictions mentioned earlier are 
necessary for the complete analysis of the card control so 
as to show whether or not the subject is forcing a reaction 
at the control point. These restrictions are that the card 
control reaction is of approximately the same magnitude 
as the last reaction of the original control test. The card 
control action of the second test has a proportionate fade- 
the first with 
similar degree of fade-out as noted in the original control 


out to the card control reaction of 


test 


test. If the card control reaction is greater than reaction 


shown for the relevants and the guilt complex question | 


produces no response, then certainly no attempted decep- | 


tion can be assumed. 


The 1.C.-Q. 1. offers certain advantages in the post-test | 


interrogation, for when the guilty subject is known in the J 
last test run, the examiner can indicate his knowledge ol | 


the subject’s failure to deceive by repeating the high 
magnitude relevant question and following it with the 
card control. After three or four times it will be obvious 
to any subject that the card control was being used as a 
measure of deception; further, after rapport is established 
in the interrogation, it is quite easy to illustrate the lie 
reaction on the polygraph to the subject, showing the 
measuring device of the card control. ‘This should ab- 
solutely convince the most hardened subject that the 
examiner has knowledge of the subject’s deception. 

In conclusion, the author feels that this new technique 
merits further consideration by the polygraph profession. 
It is hoped that this new method will be of benefit to the 
profession as a whole and in particular to the private 
examiner. ‘The author invites other examiners to use this 
technique and make known their criticisms or suggestions, 
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furthering the development of this method. 
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What Makes Drivers Tick?” 


By Dr. Jerome M. Kummer 


\BouT THE AUTHOR: Dr. Kummer received the B.A. degree 
from Wesleyan University and the M.D., degree at New York 
Medical College. Following internship with the U. 8. Public 
Health Service, he served as Psychiatrist with the U.S. Army 
and Veterans Administration. He is a Diplomaie of the Ameri- 
can Board of Psychiatry and 
can Psychiatric Association 
Division the 


Neurology, a Fellow in the Amert- 
and a member the Medical 
Traffic Safety Conference 


of 
of Governor's in 
California. 

Dr. Kummer is currently engaged in private practice in Santa 
Monica, California, and takes time out of a busy schedule to 
serve as Assistant Clinical Professor, Department of Psychiatry, in 
U.C.L.A.’s School of Medicine; Consultant at Atascadero State 
Hospital, and Senior Attending Psychiatrist at Santa Monica 
Hospital. He is the author of numerous articles on the psychi- 
atric aspects of abortion and_ psychiatric factors relating to 
safety. The following article is based upon a paper which Dr. 
Kummer presented recently during the 6th Annual Western 
Safety Congress and Exhibits, National Safety Council, Greate: 
Los Angeles Chapter. 


nnumerable factors go into making up a person's atti- 

tudes and behavior behind the wheel. Among the more 
prominent categories from which are created the way in 
which a driver will function at any given time are: (1) 
the culture in which he lives; (2) his emotional back- 
ground; and (3) his current life situation. 

It is necessary to preface this presentation by pointing 
out that this material is derived, for the most part, from 
the author’s work as a clinical psychiatrist, in which ca- 
pacity a relatively small number of individuals are 
studied rather closely; the observations are not the re- 
sult of any extensive study of large numbers of people. 
The observations and conclusions of this discourse must 
necessarily await future validation by more comprehen 
sive and objective investigations. 


SOCIETY'S ROLE 


Phe culture in which an indivdual develops may be 
likened to describing the setting of a story, background 


*p 
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material if you please, upon which to develop a_ plot. 
In our story it involves a society, which has become in- 
tensively mobile, utterly dependent upon automotive 
transportation in industry, as well as the myriad of func- 
tions we rely upon our cars for everyday personal and 
recreational needs. 

It is true that there are a number of areas, such as New 
York City and Chicago, where very efficient and low-cost 
mass, rapid, transit facilities cause the people to rely less 
on personal transportation, but, by far and large, an in- 
creasing reliance on such personal automobiles is becom- 
ing evident throughout the country. A much larger per- 
centage of a working man’s take-home pay is going towards 
transportation, and this means of transpoftation is tak- 
ing on added significance in terms of horsepower, size, 
color, and last-but-not-least—price. In other words, the 
car has become a prestige item of the first magnitude, a 
way of allaying all-too-common feelings of social and per- 
sonal inadequacy, of keeping up with the Joneses, and 
literally passing them by. 

The automobile has become one of the more promi- 
nent socio-economical symbols of status and prestige. “The 
manufacturers and their advertising agencies have gone 
to extremes to enhance whatever natural tendencies that 
may have existed along these lines, and appear to have 
thoroughly succeeded in their aim to convince the average 
American that an older car, one that is smaller, less power- 
ful or less expensive will cause those around him to think 
less of him. 

Phe advent of the automobiie, furthermore, occurred 
in our society in a setting in which: 

(1) Very few satisfactory, direct outlets for deeper feel- 
ings existed, particularly angry or aggressive feelings. It is 
amazing to see how little real communication occurs, 
particularly in family settings, but also in social and work 
situations as well. We tend to indulge in much “chit-chat” 
without any real “talking” or real “listening.” It is be 
lieved that we would do well to encourage a more tunda 
mental interchange of feelings in the various. settings 
mentioned. While angry and aggressive feelings are the 


least well tolerated, other emotions such as sadness, love, 
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and happiness too, suffer a similar fate and become side- 
tracked. 


(2) Much confusion prevailed regarding sexual drives 
and acceptable outlets for them. This is the big taboo of 
our society. Even with the increased attention to this topic 
in recent years, it is still one that is invariably met with a 
stony silence. Much work remains to be done towards the 
establishment of realistic, enlightened attitudes. 

(3) A unless he could hold his 
liquor, Excessive use of alcohol is widely recognized as 


man was not a man 
an important factor in jeopardizing highway safety. It is 
a difficult problem to attack because the soc ial use of al- 
cohol is so firmly entrenched in our culture and the line 
separating temperate from intemperate degrees is only 


too olten very obscure. 


Law enforcement is similarly 
hampered because of the drinking habits (not necessarily 
excessive) of law enforcement officers, with a consequent 
identification with drinking drivers, expressed as a smil- 
ing tolerance of these offenders. 

(4) The law was “for the other guy,” and one was not 
really breaking the law unless he was “fool enough to get 
caught.” The number of traffic citations, aside from the 
many, many more who are not cited, gives strong evidence 
of the wide prevalence of these attitudes. While these are 
noted in all segments of our social structure, they appeat 
to find increased expression in connection with traffic 
laws, especially speeding and disobeying stop signs. How 
many of us, while being taught to drive, were told by our 
law-abiding, God-fearing parents to look closely in the 
1car-view mirror regularly, to “look out for cops” if we 
were going too fast? 

Many of society's attitudes are derived as composites 
of the attitudes of individuals, and are not always sound 
or healthy. In recent years we have all been appalled by 
the shockingly high incidence of highway death and maim- 
ing. Attempts to effect some control through the use of 
such devices as radar or unmarked patrol cars have met 
with strong resistance from automobile clubs and asso- 
ciations. It is as though these associations, which claim 
the highest goals for the protection of society, have syn- 
thesized the attitudes of many of their less enlightened 
members, as though they were saying, “Untlair—come out 
into the open, and give us an even break!” 

Recently, through the efforts of one man, Governon 
Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut, that state was able to 
achieve a most remarkable reduction in highway slaughter 
by publicizing, “Conviction for speeding means loss of 
license,” and making it stick. ‘There was, and still is, tre- 
mendous opposition to this program by the groups de- 
scribed above. New Jersey has recently embarked on a 
similar program, but it is doubtful, in this author's opin- 
ion, as to whether this could ever be put through in ow 
western states, particularly California, because of the 
strong pressure groups Opposing it. 


THE INDIVIDUAL'S EMOTIONAL 
BACKGROUND 


Approaching the question from the individual's per- 
sonal development, provides us with a second perspective. 


The rearing a person received has an indelible effect o1 
his overall personality, including the way he drives a ca 


The manner in which a person’s driving is affected by 
his rearing may be separated into direct and indirect. ‘The 


direct effects may be illustrated by the family’s respec 


lor the law, their driving habits as well as their drinking 


habits, and their general over-all attitudes regarding sale 
ty, courtesy and caution. 


The indirect effects of an upbringing stem from family 


attitudes and actions toward the given individual. It ha 
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been found that persons who have received extremely} O 
strict and uncompromising treatment in their growing-up 
years, just as those who have experienced the extreme op- 
posite, namely overly permissive “neglect,” account for a 
large percentage of problem drivers. The foregoing group 
can be characterized as being immature and insecure; often 
they are noted to have increased amounts of aggressive 
feelings, or are lacking in ordinary suitable means of ex- 
pressing any aggressive feelings, even those which might 
not be deemed excessive. 

Special attention should be paid to the matter of feel- 
ings of sexual inadequacy and the manner in which these 
find expression in erratic driving habits. While it is felt 
that this has strong cultural determinants, as mentioned 
previously, this is a very prevalent problem, one in which 
many individual variations occur, pointing to the need 
lor further attention to this area. Evidence of the use of 
automobiles as buffers for feelings of sexual inferiority is 
easily observed in our teen-age boys, and their preoccupa- 
tion with their “hot rods,” just as it is to be observed in 
their older brothers, and fathers, with their more sophis- 
ticated versions, now disguised with the more proper- 
sounding name, “sports cars.” 

‘Teen-age males account for a high percentage of prob- 
lem drivers and are deserving of some special attention. 
A car in the hands of an adolescent boy serves as a natural 
outlet for the many pent-up conflicts raging within him, 
his desire to break free from the restraints that have 
“grounded” him through all those long years; his doubts 
and fears regarding his ability to physically and intellect- 
ually cope with the big outside world around him; his 
needs to be accepted by his peers, not to be considered 
“chicken”; the strange, intense sexual strivings, which 
contuse him, because he cannot talk about them, and prac- 
tically any outlet he chooses for these drives is met with 
some taboo or another, The automobile, symbol of mas- 
culinity, mastery and power that it is, affords a good meas- 
ure of temporary relief from the many anxieties confront- 
ing the budding man. This is basically a healthy mechan- 
ism, helping to keep the individual in equilibrium. That 
it olten goes to extremes is only too apparent. 
it is our duty to understand the adolescent and help 
him find more satisfactory outlets. Those involving his 
car should definitely find a place in any program. The 
car Clubs and drag-strips operated under the auspices of 
the police and other civic-minded groups are excellent 





examples of such understanding in action. 


The apparent death-delying antics of teen-agers in thei 
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ars ire important and interesting phenomena worthy of 
mentioning. Clinically it has been found that there exists 
in these individuals and some of their older counterparts 
mn underlying extreme fear of death, which they are 
incapable of dealing with. The characteristic means ol 
oping with this intense anxiety is by various means of 


family(denial, such as frequent joking about death and by these 
It hasf*brink-of-death” pursuits. 
remely} One must by now recognize that the above factors 
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describing the relationship of a teen-ager and his car are 
by no means limited to that group, but may be found in 
“adolescents of all ages, even unto the eighth decade.” 
Intelligence, as might be expected, is more often associ- 
ated with drivers having good records. Noteworthy excep- 
tions have been encountered, however, wherein individu- 
als having high intelligence have managed to chalk up 
very poor scores. In these cases we should be especially 
alert to the role of emotional factors. 


CURRENT LIFE SITUATION 


The current life situation is the third slant used in 
approaching the question. It is this area that appears to 
have been stressed the greatest by others, but it is this 
author’s feeling that it is probably the least important, 
being analogous to a trigger mechanism operating in a 
medium that has been thoroughly prepared. The indi- 
vidual’s health, his worries from home and job, the traf- 
fic situation—particularly that fellow who just cut him off 
—all impose themselves on the background we have laid 
in terms of his cultural and individual experiences, and 
like a complex card placed into a computer machine, will 
come up with a specific reaction to a given situation, 


SUGGESTIONS 


(1) Extension of present driver-training and accident 
prevention programs. The attitudes an individual brings 
from earlier years can be changed, if they are wrong, and 
reinforced, if they are correct. It is felt that driver-safety 
dollars go infinitely further in this area of prevention 
than in attempts to rehabilitate chronic problem drivers. 

(2) More recognition, particularly of a material kind, 


which § fer good drivers, such as significantly lower insurance 
prac. premiums, and conversely, much higher. premiums for 
et with § those with poor records. Those involved in fleet programs 
of mas- | Should be encouraged to give more awards to drivers hav- 


d meas- 


ing outstanding records; such awards should preferably be 


nfront- @ ‘angible items, such as an inscribed watch or plaque, 
rechan- § Which can readily be shown to others, permitting the desir- 
"That § able effects to continue for an indefinite time afterwards. 


vl help 


Good drivers must be given a greater proportion of the 
limelight, which until now has been monopolized by 
problem drivers. 





ek (3) Further emphasis on driving being a privilege, not 
nu. The§ , rivht, with stricter enforcement of sound traffic laws by 
pices of 


<cellent 
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both the police and the courts. Governor Ribicoff could 
not have achieved his goals without a stricter contro! of 






the courts, which had previously been quite lenient and 
inconsistent. ‘The morale of the police in that state was 
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greatly improved with the realization that their efforts 
to enforce the laws would not go to naught. The matter 
of morale and prestige of our police is of fundamental 
importance in the promotion of highway safety. Sulffice 
it to say that the attitude of the public towards their 
appointed protectors has been far from satisfactory, rang 
ing from outward contempt to the more common place 
indifference. It has been said that one of the benefits 
derived from the advent of Sputnik was an enhancement 
of prestige and status of our educators, with a consequent 
improvement in the schools of our nation. What kind of 
Sputnik must it take to cause us to do the same for ow 
police, to permit us to offer them better pay, to cnable 
them to attract more superior men, so that they might 
function at a higher level, not only in promoting highway 
safety, but in all aspects of law enforcement and crime 
prevention? 

(4) Early detection and disposition of poor drivers, 
aided by suitable psychological tests currently being devel- 
oped at such centers as the University of Southern Calil- 
ornia and New York University. The U.S. Public Health 
Service has allocated funds to determine the treatability 
of chronic problems drivers. We may look to these and 
similar investigations for many important clues; it is ex- 
pected that a major break-through will occur within the 
next year or two, outlining the characteristics of chronic 
problem drivers. Some preliminary observations have 
indicated that there is a high incidence of immaturity, 
unstability, nonconformity, and anti-social tendencies. 
Interestingly enough these are findings commonly found 
in habitual criminals. It is this author's opinion that such 
individuals will be found to prove highly resistant to any 
attempts at treatment. For the present it would seem that 
the most satisfactory means of dealing with chronic prob- 
lem drivers is to keep them away from driving, until such 
time as we may have more successful methods of dealing 
with them. 

Problem drivers are not only those who drive recklessly 
and erratically. There is another group, made up of peo- 
ple who seem on the surface to be model drivers, but who 
keep their cars in dangerous condition. The emotional 
characteristics of this group is less well known, but cer- 
tainly bears looking into. 


SUMMARY 


Innumerable (actors go into making up a person’s atti- 
tudes and behavior behind the wheel; the culture in 
which he lives, his emotional background, together with 
the current life situation, all combine into creating the 
way a driver will function at any time. 

Poor drivers are usually found to be immature, unstable, 
nonconformist, and anti-social. Difficulty in dealing with 
aggressive feelings is often noted, and poor drivers often 
use their cars as means of evading intense feelings of 
sexual inadequacy. 

Some suggestions are offered for attempting to remedy 
the problems outlined. tek 
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the author of the book, Dogs in Police 
Work, published by the Public Adminis- 
tration Service. In presenting this article, 
Mr. Chapman feels that his position is 
perhaps to be seen as essentially more 
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his article in such a way that the reade) 
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since Mr, Chapman feels that the positive 
aspects of the subject have been overdone 
He does not feel 
that the pitfalls in the use of dogs are 
“the 
writer contends that if a department has 
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insurmountable and, as he says, 
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INTRODUCTION 


he dog is no “ Johnny-come-lately”’ 
to the world scene. He has stood 
prominently in citations of mythol- 
ogy The 
United States Marines may guard the 


for thousands of years. 
streets of Heaven, but Cerberus, the 
most renowned of the mythical 
hounds, guards the portals of Hades. 
There is the mortally wounded Samr, 
the Irish hound of Scandinavian leg- 
end, who warned his master, Gunnar, 
of an impending attack by enemy 
legions. Surely, one of the Valkyries 
carried Samr’s soul to Valhalla in the 
fabled Great Hall of 
Odin for such an heroic deed! And 
true outdoorsman would not 


Norsemen’s 


what 
covet a hunting dog as able as Lelaps, 
Jupiter's companion, during duck, 
bird, or deer season? The dog has 
unblemished 
service record during many of the 
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world’s wars—yet he has no good con- 
duct medal, campaign ribbons, or 
In- 
deed, the dog must be classified as a 


battle stars to wear on his tunic. 


versatile creature who has won his 
place on the world scene. 

On the American scene, about one 
out of every eight American families 
owns a dog. Furthermore, many 
American children have abandoned 
standard time in favor of “dog time” 
which is really getting to the tele- 
vision set on time to witness the ex- 
ploits of such reknown canine TV 
stars as Huckleberry Hound, Lassie, 
Rin-Tin-Tin, 
has it that some young genius is de- 


and others. Rumor 
veloping a combination catnip and 
old bone umbrella for use on days 
when it is raining cats and dogs! 

If the dog is a prominent member 
of contemporary world society, is 
there a place for him in contempo- 
rary American police work? A re- 
view of the record, especially that of 
recent years, prompts an emphatic 
“ves.” 

In April of 1957, the Baltimore 
Police Department was the sole 
United States police force which used 
all-purpose police dogs as agents of 
law enforcement. Today, over four 
years hence, Baltimore uses almost 
fifty dogs and handlers to protect the 
citizens of that east coast port city.! 

Many 
watched 


American police officials 
with considerable interest 
the developments in the Baltimore 
canine enterprise. Some sent observ- 
ers to study and report upon the 
Baltimore program to determine 
whether a dog program could provide 
a solution to the problems of a con- 
stantly mounting crime rate with ju- 
venile vandalism, vagrancy, and kin- 
dred other police conditions. Sub- 
sequently, several departments fol- 
lowed Baltimore’s example and 
trained dogs for the police service. 


Today some fifty police agencies at 


the local, county, and state levels of 
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CONSIDERING THE NEED 


Instead of dashing blindly into an 
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wert 
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undertaking, especially a caningthat 


corps, a police force must base pro 
gramming decisions upon a study 0 
several factors. These factors seen; 
to classify themselves into “good” o1 
“bad” points, or advantages and dis 
advantages associated with the ente 
prise. As is human nature, it is noi 
unusual that the positive aspects ar 
heralded to the virtual exclusion o! 
the flip side of the coin. In the case 
of using dogs, the limelight has been 
focused more on the advantages while 
any disadvantages rest in a half-lighi 
in the wings. Recognizing the dispro 
portionate focus, this article directs 
attention, before a force reaches a de 


cision on the use of dogs, to program; 


ming difficulties which should be 
identified canine 
Although the presentation 
fails purposely to highlight the posi: 
tive aspects of dog use, one should not 
conclude that the varied pitfalls arc 
unsurmountable 


as inherent in a 
corps. 


themselves 
constitute sufficient obstacles which 
rule out the rational for using dogs: 


or, in 


Where useful, germane citations from 
persons or organizations are pre 
sented, 


CRIME IN THE CITY 


A city must study its local crime 
problems, for they may not be of @ 
nature which are susceptible to com 
trol by dogs. 


Furthermore, some 
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cities are of a character where there 
exists little need for supplementing 
with dogs the present patrol enter 
prise. 

For example, police dogs can 
neither control “white collar” crime 
nor apprehend and cite the erring 


motorist or overtime parker. Obvi 
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ously, cities with a preponderance offe 
these and kindred problems should 
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hundred 


NEED 


into an 


ule dogs out as effective enforce- 
nent agents unless, unhappily, there 
rxist other unusually unwholesome 
onditions which lend themselves to 
yontrol by dogs. Also, communities 
which are by character “quiet” will 
find that dogs are of little value 
ther than to provide officers with 
kompanionship and to assist in an 
occasional arrest. In this sense, Dear- 
born, Michigan’s dogs and handlers 
were assigned to foot patrol at night 
in business districts and parks and 
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The dogs apparently performed satis- 
factorily, but Dearborn discontinued 
their use of dogs in February, 1956. 
They claimed that the contribution 
they made to the police effort did not 
justify the operating costs and the ad- 
ministrative problems which were en- 
countered. Also, they felt the character 
of their city (which consist of 96°, 
homeowners, with very few drifters, and 
virtually no juvenile or gang problems) 
did not render itself to the use of dogs. 


The Detroit Police Department 
used dogs on two different occasions 
(1917-19 and 1928-41) but without 
marked success. A rhetorical news- 
paper account of the program reports 
in part: 


Detroit tried again in 1928 and bought 
12 dogs. The results put the police in 
| the doghouse. 

The officer dog teams were assigned to 
patrol the large residential areas near 
Palmer Park. 

Officers would unleash their four-legged 
partners and send them to investigate 
suspicious noises and shadows. 
Running to the source of yells and 
growls, police sometimes found a shaken 
and torn suspect guarded by a proud 
dog. 

Most of the shaking suspects were not 
burglars—just husbands trying to go 
quietly from garage to bed without 
arousing wifely wrath.4 


Detroit’s use of dogs primarily in 
exclusive residential areas should 





prompt conjecture of why the pro- 
gram proved effective and whether or 
lot the city received full benefit from 
the specialized unit. A good question 
vould be how successful the program 
vould have been had the assignment 
‘mphasis been reversed and the offi- 
er-logs teams been used primarily in 
rime-prone, troubled, reputedly 
‘tough”’ areas. 


THE MISSION OF 
THE FORCE 

An agency’s primary purpose will 
have a direct bearing on the question 
of using dogs. This is especially true 
in the case of state highway patrol 
departments and, to a lesser and vary- 
ing extent, in state police and sher- 
iff's departments. The following ci- 
tation illustrates this consideration: 


The primary duty of the California 
Highway Patrol is traffic law enforce- 
ment and members only function other- 
wise when other types of offenses are 
committed in their presence or when re- 
quested by other departments to assist; 
therefore, assaults, burglaries, and mug- 
gings, etc., are handled only in rare 
instances by California Highway Patrol 
officers. 

The value of dogs being used by traffic 
officers would lie in the fact that the 
dog would provide protection for the 
officer and not necessarily be used for 
the apprehension of law violators. Dogs 
used by other police agencies are gen- 
erally on leash and are seldom released; 
however, dogs used by a traffic officer 
would have to work off leash and it 
would not be practical to have the dog 
by his master’s side due to the hazard 
of vehicles upon the highway. The ef- 
fectiveness of the dog may be lessened 
somewhat because he could not be per- 
mitted on the highway side of the ve- 
hicle. Upon making a stop the dog 
would have to be let out of the patrol 
vehicle on the right side, and preferably 
take up a position on the right front 
side of the patrol vehicle. In this posi- 
tion the dog would prove valuable by 
keeping any would-be assailant in the 
apprehended vehicle. Conversely, the 
dog would not be of any assistance to 
the officer if the assault i.e., shooting) 
initiated from within the suspect ve- 
hicle. While a large number of felony 
arrests are made by members of the 
California Highway Patrol, particularly 
of.wanted persons using the roadways, 
the traffic officer does not consistently 
encounter the criminal element to the 
extent that do city and county law en- 
forcement officers. ‘The majority of the 
traffic officers’ the 
average citizen. 

Another important factor that must be 
considered is the amount of time the 
dog would have to spend in the patrol 
vehicle. In some remote areas where the 
traffic volume is not great, the dog 
would have to remain in the vehicle for 
long periods of time. At the scene of an 
accident, the dog would have to remain 
in the vehicle; often the traffic officer 
is removed from the immediate vicinity. 
The danger here lies not so much in 
what the dog might do as to what some- 
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Police dogs enjoy the companionship of 
family life, too, during “off duty” hours. 
Photo of the Stockton, Cali- 
fornia Police Department. 


courtesy 


one else might do in regard to teasing 
or aggravating the dog in the absence of 
the officer. Many times in these remote 
areas, it becomes necessary for the offi- 
cer to transport injured victims of an 
accident. A dog in the patrol vehicle 
would limit the amount of space avail- 
able. 

County and state police agencies, 
which are charged with broader po- 
lice responsibilities than a state high- 
way patrol, must consider the type 
and character of the area which their 
police units must patrol in relation 
to a need for dogs. For example, 
some areas may be heavily or essen- 
industrial, commercial, 


tially run- 


Warehouse, loft, and similar searches of 
enclosed areas are a police dog specialty. 
Dogs account for many felony arrests 


which may be inadvertently missed by 
uniformed personnel. Photo courtesy of 
the Houston, Texas Police Department. 
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down, or densely populated and by 
their very character warrant further 
On the 
other hand, essentially rural, sprawl- 


consideration of dog use. 


ing, sparsely populated, or middle 
and upper class dormitory or residen- 
tial areas rarely have the plethora of 
problems where all-purpose dogs may 
consistently serve to advantage. The 
early experience of the Pennsylvania 
State Police illustrates this concept: 
For six years prior to 1937, German 
Shepherds were used on general patrol 
duty. The main reason for taking them 
olf general patrol duty was the problem 
inherent in supplying and supervisin, 
dogs for the large geographical area 
policed by the State Police. Another 
reason was the tremendous increase in 
the number of motor patrols without 
any concentrated crime areas in which 
to place the dogs. 
They [the Pennsylvania State Police] 
did recommend the use of the dogs for 
the small police departments in heavily 
populated areas.® 


NEGATIVE PUBLICITY 

Many police executives, city man- 
agers, mayors, and other officials are 
aware that even one instance of the 
imprudent use of dogs may betray 
whatever favorable public image the 
police may have constructed earliei 
for a canine corps. Indeed, adverse 
publicity could compel the chiel to 
terminate the canine program, result- 
ing in the loss of time, money, and 
planning previously invested in the 
program. 

Mass public communication media 
hastily high-light unique aspects olf 
certain public occurrences. Such 
head-lining, regardless of whether or 
not intentional, sometimes focuses 
undue or completely misleading em- 
phasis upon some aspect of the occur- 
rence which is really an insignificant 
part of the whole. ‘Thus because of 
slanted emphasis, the public may re- 
ceive a completely erroncous impres 
sion of what actually occurred. It may 
be argued that this was the case when 
the presence of police dogs was em. 
phasized at the Jackson, Mississippi, 
sit-in hearings in March, 1961. The 
incident outside the Jackson court. 
room, regardless of the real or fancied 
aggressive acts of the dogs and hand- 
lers, should remind police executives 











A police dog “gives voice” after he he 


found a run-a-way boy in a thick! 
wooded rural area, Photo courtesy 
the Lancashire, England Constabulary. Th 


that they must review carefully mb 
types of incidents which dogs woul a 
attend, and consider the role whic thi 
the dog-handler teams should b ie 
asked to play in the total law et si 
forcement spectrum. i 


LIABILITY AND INSURANCE| is 
ASPECTS co 


— > ‘ sla 
Cities considering the use of dog 
must ask themselves, “What are th se 


liability issues involved should ong y 
of our trained dogs attack and injure 
an innocent person or destroy prope P' 


erty, and is insurance available whid th 
3 SU 
we may purchase to protect us fron th 


the results of such an eventuality? y 
Chief of Police Thomas J. Cahill of A 


Dogs discourage many crimes of steali }, 
and make arrests which clear up man | 
of those not prevented. Photo courtesy ( | 
the Lancashire, England, Constabulan 
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§an Francisco, California, highlights 
this aspect of using dogs by writing: 
Man, it has been stated, is the only ani- 
ma! possessing “reason.” Once a highly 
trained dog has been unleashed, it will 
perform as trained. This could have 
far reaching effects if the dog were ever 
to threaten or injure an innocent per- 
son. In police work, the dog is trained 
by and works with only one man, his 
master. When the master is not work- 
ing, the dog is also off duty, so we have 

a dog that works a 40-hour week and has 
vacations. 

The answer to these questions is 
elusive. In fact, it is easy to find a 
variance of opinion from city to city 
and expert to expert concerning lia- 





bility and insurance aspects of a dog 


thickl 
irlesy 
bulary. 


program, even within th same state. 
The 
Committee 


Interim 
Effi- 
ciency and Economy on Using Dogs 


California Assembly 


on Governmental 


ully thé 


wou : . r ° 
; - in Police Work addressed itself to 
e whid 


this question in December, 1959 in 
uld by 


Los Angeles. In order to find an 
aw et . . 
answer, the Committee consulted po- 


lice departments, which were then us- 
ANCE} ing dogs, as well as its own legislative 


counsel. On these issues, the report 





° states: 

of dogg te : 
th he findings are that the police depart- 
are ‘ : “ 
ire Ue ment is not liable as long as the dog is 
uld ong well-trained. The dog falls into the 
d injur§ category of accidents which might hap- 
”y propy pen if a policeman accidentally shoots 


the wrong man. The same liability in- 
surance that covers the departments for 
the use of guns would cover them in 
the use of dogs. 
A few departments have not been satis- 
fied with this inherent coverage and 
have purchased additional insurance. 
The cost? Less than $10.00 per year. 
The objection that it would be too ex- 
pensive because of potential liability is 
the biggest myth used against proposed 
police-dog programs and is entirely 
without merit.$ 

The Interim Committee’s finding 
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appears sufficiently clear and con- 








clusive. However, as with almost all 











issues, there is a dissenting point olf 








view. It was succintly presented by 
Deputy Chief Roger E. Murdock of 
the Los Angeles Police Department 
when he testified at the invitation 
of the Interim Committee: 



































Finally, with apology to the Commit- 
tee’s Legal Counsel, we must recognize 
that there are definite legal hazards 
which are inherent if dogs are used in 
police work. While there are appar- 
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Searching broad, open areas for persons, bodies, or discarded property results ina 
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thorough check and a savings in manpower, Photo courtesy of the Lancashire, Eng- 


land, Constabulary. 


ently no statutes in the State of Calif- 
ornia bearing directly on the subject, 
the consensus of legal opinion that I 
have been able to measure suggests that 
the governmental agency, as well as the 
individual officer, is subject to added 
potential civil liability if dogs are used 
and personal injuries result.” 

Thus, a department which ponders 
the liability and insurance implica- 
tions of a dog use will find no uni- 
versally accepted maxim to follow. 
Such a dilemma does not automatic- 
ally rule out a program, however, for 
many agencies have adequately pro- 
tected themselves against all eventu- 
alities. 


DOGS, HANDLERS AND 
TRAINERS 


Once a city has considered such 
preliminaries as a study of the crime 
and characteristics of the community, 
the mission of the force, the negative 
publicity factor, and aspects of insur- 
ance and liability, it must determine 
ifxthere are adequate dogs, handler 
candidates, and competent trainers 
available to warrant further consider- 
ing the development ol a canine pro- 
gram. 

Dogs suitable for a canine corps 
may be obtained from public-spirited 
citizens who wish to donate them for 
police use, purchased from protes- 
sional dog breeders, bred in a city- 
owned kennel, or purchased from an- 
other police agency which breeds and 
uses dogs. 

For a dog handler to perform suc- 
cessfully, it is essential that he possess 
a liking for and an understanding of 


his dog, and be alert and capable of 
controlling the dog under all condi- 
tions. Therefore, recruitment of dog 
handlers should be placed on a volun- 
tary basis and only those officers 
demonstrating sufficient interest and 
desire to volunteer should be con- 
sidered for the assignment. By virtue 
of the voluntary participation princi- 
ple, a department’s pre-program plan- 
uing should include a survey to de 
termine whether there are enough 
patrolmen who really want to be 
handlers. The person conducting the 
survey must be aware that many men 
May express an interest, but their in- 
terest may be mere fancy, desire for 
a short-term change, or some other 
manifestation which leads the man to 
seek a brief interlude from routine. 
Obviously, such officers must not be 
counted as likely handler material. 
Finding a competent dog trainer 
presents some pitfalls. The man who 
buys a ticket to the ball park may 
consider this his license to manage 
Be 
cause he once played sand lot ball, he 


the home town baseball team. 


feels qualified to judge player compe 
tency, criticize trades, and overrule 
the decisions of an umpire. The same 
attitude may be found in the field 
of police dog training. The man who 
has always owner a dog may feel him- 
self unrivaled in this respect. 
Regardless of the fact that millions 
of Americans have at one time or an- 
other owned and trained family pets, 
few persons are fully competent to 
train dogs for police service. Former 
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facilities are now nearing completion. 
richest community in the state and 
under competent administration. 


Ihe Village Government 
not interfere with the operation of the 
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Oak 
will 
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future as the largest shopping 
Many prestige industries and 
Brook will be the fastest growing and 
require an equitable Police Department 
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military dog handlers may claim com- 
petence in police dog training, but 
be largely ignorant or essentially un- 
concerned with the fundamental con- 
cepts of the civil police dog training 
needs in contrast to the military 
goals. Pre-program training (and 
refresher training, too) is a factor ol 
prime impact on the success or fail- 
ure of any program. A “bargain base- 
ment” training program can cause 
irreparable harm to the police enter- 
prise in the community. 

Even though well-qualified train- 
ers are few, American police agencies 
have met the problem in several ways. 
Some departments have generously 
consented to train dogs and handlers 


The 


consented to 


for other London 


agencies. 
Police 


train the first five St. Louis dogs and 


Metropolitan 


handlers and might be amenable to 
providing similar assistance to other 
cities. The St. Louis officers are so 
well trained that when they returned 
to this country they were able to es- 
tablish a training program which 
serves not only St. Louis, but many 
Well-qualitied 
local trainers, local kennel clubs, and 


other departments. 


private kennelmasters have been re 


sponsible for police dog and handler 


training in several American pro- 


grams. 


COMPLICATE POLICE 
MANAGEMENT 


The police management team musi 


recognize that the creation of a 


canine corps will introduce some 
unique problems which are directly 
associated with the new enterprise. 
While many of the problems prove 
irritating. 


The 


unwilling 


they are at least challeng- 
ing. management group that is 
to face pitfalls will likely 
rule out a canine corps and not study 
the real potential of a dog program. 

A report from the Portland Police 
Department, alter using dogs for one 
year beginning April, 1956, illustrates 
the variety of problems which admin- 


istrators could encounter: 


\ dog will only work with one officer. 
I he 


the doe must be continual. 


training between the officer and 
There is no 


way to overcome the administrative dil 
ficulty of having a dog’s trainer pro 
moted or leave the service. Only time 


can allow a dog to forget his old master 
and adopt a new one. None of the dogs 
were trained specifically for tracking 
purposes. They were trained to search 
a building or other area in the manner 
of a bird dog, by quartering back and 
forth until the suspect was found or the 
results. ‘These 


dogs were trained to attack only on com 


area searched with no 


mand with two exceptions. First, any 
attack on the handler of the dog was 


considered an automatic command for 


the dog to attack in his master’s defense 
Secondly, the dog will attack any person 
who is wielding a weapon. On walking 
beats where a greater than ordinary pet- 
centage of intoxicated persons must be 
dealt with, we found the dogs a hin. 
drance rather than an aid. Since the 
dogs were trained to come to the instant 
defense of their handler, scuffles with 
drunks found the officer with his hands 
full trying to keep the dog from biting 
those persons. 

The use of dogs in cars also posed 4 
problem, Other men did not want to 
work in a car which had been used by 
a man-dog team because of the cleaning 
problems and odor, Since we were not 
blessed with enough vehicles to have 
one assigned for the use of dog teams 
alone, this created a morale problem, 
It is our feeling that the dogs tied up 
manpower rather than alleviated — the 


manpower — shortage. © Among 


other 
things, the dogs were city owned and 
we maintained a city kennel. I under 
stand some of the city police using dogs 
have the handlers take the dogs home 
and kennel them there. I would not be 
in favor of such a plan in Portland 
since these dogs could be dangerous due 
to their training and certainly cannot 
be considered as pets. 

We found that in many instances the 
dogs were a hindrance rather than a 
help to the officer handling them and 
there considerable doubt in our 
minds as to which end of the leash the 
olficer was on.!1 


was 


An excerpt from a California High- 


way Patrol report illustrates still 


other problems of management: 


Inclement weather throughout many 
parts of the State would tend to limit 
the effectiveness of dogs. Freeways and 
congested highways are further points 
that must be taken into consideration. 
What will be the disposition of the dog 
if the man is assigned to a motorcycle, 
or receives a transfer or is promoted 
into an area that is not conducive to 
the use of dogs? It is recognized that a 
dog may be assigned to another handler, 
but it remains possible that the dog 
may not perform as well for the second 
handler. Policy 
the 


regarding compensa 
officer for expenses and 
time expended must also be resolved. 


tion of 


Finally, other unique administra 
tive eventualities which must be rec 
ognized in pre-program planning in- 
clude what happens to a program 
when a police chief retires, or a sher 
iff is defeated in an election, and il 
the administrative successor does not 
fancy dogs for police duty—if for any 
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reason! All of these circumstances 
have resulted in program termina- 
tions. 

The unique management aspects 
of dog use can be met and handled 
judiciously or overcome as is illus- 
trated by the extent to which dogs 
are used by many American police 
agencies. 


COST 


At first glance, the cost of operat- 
ing a canine corps appears negligible. 
In fact, some police programs report 
their annual expenses are only about 
$200 per dog. Upon closer examina- 
tion, one finds that this figure repre- 
sents only such expenditures as food, 
equipment, and veterinary care and 
that the true cost picture is much 
more imposing. 

Viewed unemotionally and objec- 
tively, a dog program involves many 
costs beyond the mere feeding, equip- 
ping, and caring for an animal. In 
fact, a department must consider the 
purchase price of the dog, the cost 
of handler personnel, equipment, 
grooming, the training (both initial 
and refresher) associated with the 
program, and the cost of special trans- 
portation and communications de- 
vices required to make the program 
more effective. Finally, there is the 
cost of administration, clerical help, 
insurance (if rage 
proves necessary), and equipment de- 
preciation, 


additional cove 


replacement, and main- 
tenance. !* 

Experience has shown that unless 
a department is willing to fully un- 
derwrite the cost of a canine corps, 
itis unwise for a police department 
to consider the use of dogs in spite 
of the positive contribution which 
they may make to law enforcement. 
At least 
have 


two American programs 
terminated for want of 
adequately appropriated funds, even 
though the 


been 


police were generally 


satisfied with the results of the canine 


-penterprise. 


CONCLUSION 
This article has been more negative 
than positive; it has dealt more with 
the pitfalls than the virtues inherent 
in using dogs in police work. Yet the 
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article does not indicate that the pit- 


falls are insurmountable, and the 


writer contends that if a department 
has a need for dogs and is willing to 
work towards their use, there is every 
likelihood of success. We do not con- 
tend that every department should 
use dogs. Each department must seek 
its OWN answer. 

This article is intended to advise 
planning teams to thoroughly study 
these questions on dog use and to seek 
careful solutions. If a force under- 
takes a canine program and it is more 
effective because of this article, we 
shall be pleased to hear of it, and 
would appreciate further comments 


and suggestions. 
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been active in the field of hypnosis for 
nearly thirty years, both as an instructo) 
and as a consultant to the medical, dental 
and law-enforcement professions. He 
was probably the first hypnotist to start 
courses for doctors and its at present 
Director of the Ethical Hypnosis Train- 
ing Center in Irvington, New Jersey, and 
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a member of the professional instruction 
team of Scientific Medical Hypnosis 
Seminars. 

He helped found the Association to 
Advance Ethical Hypnosis, and has been 
the organization’s Executive Secretary 
for the past five years. Mr. Arons is also 
Editor of Hypnosis Quarterly, and served 
the committee which 
founded the first Guidance Clinic for 
Retarded Children. 

Currently the author has been making 
efforts to advance the use of hypnosis in 
law-enforcement. In the fall of 1959 he 
conducted the first class for law-enforce- 
ment officers exclusively and at present 
is conducting the (third) class. 


as chairman of 


oes hypnosis have a place in 
police work? 

Let’s look at just a few of the many 
cases in which hypnosis has already 
been used in law-enforcement to see 
if we can find an answer. 

At 4:00 p.m. on Monday, December 
22, 1958 a man walked into the of- 
fice of Sheriff Dave Starr, of Orange 
County, Florida and stated that he 
was unable to remember his name or 
address. In fact, all he could recall 
was being awakened at the side of a 
lake with a fence around it by a man 
who told him he ought to move on. 

Only the previous Friday, I had 
demonstrated hypnosis for Sheriff 
Starr and his detectives. Recalling 
this, he phoned my associate Joe B. 
McCawley of Orlando, and asked for 
his help. 

Several hypnotic sessions during 
the next two days revealed the man’s 
name to be “Joe Ran.” Under hyp- 
nosis, he recalled that he had been 


Address: Harry Arons, 10 Washington 
Avenue, Irvington, New Jersey. 


Hypnosis: A New Tool in Police Work 


By Harry Arons 


struck by a small foreign car with 
Connecticut license plates, on the 
The fe- 
male driver of the car had offered to 


morning of December 22. 


help but he had said he was not in- 
jured. Later, he felt dizzy, wandered 
over to the lake-side and passed out. 

He gradually recovered his memory 
of everything prior to his accident 
and an FBI report confirmed every- 
Actually, his 
name was revealed to be Joe Rand 
Bond; the 
most difficult thing for him to re- 
member. 

On Saturday, April 28, 1957, hyp- 
notist Julian A. Arroyo, Jr., was 


thing but his name. 


this item seemed to be 


called in by the Dade County, Flori- 
da, sheriff's office to hypnotize the 
alleged “kiss-or-kill” rapist Rudolph 
Valentino Herring. The subject, un- 
der hypnosis, was regressed to the 
morning of the murder; immediately 
he started relating the events of the 
morning of the murder. 
when he came to the point of his 
meeting with the victim he became 
disturbed, whereupon he was 


However, 


promptly awakened without any sug- 
gestions of confessing or even of re- 
membering post-hypnotically. Never- 
theless, upon routine questioning in 
the full waking state, Herring not 
only remembered everything but pro- 
ceeded to lead detectives to the scene 
of the crime and to reconstruct it in 
detail. Hypnosis broke what was con- 
sidered to be a case of retrograde am- 
nesia. Herring was later adjudged in- 
sane and committed to a state insti- 
tution. 

Within a six-month period this 
past year I was called in on seven 
police cases. In one of these, a twelve- 
year-old boy had witnessed a hold-up 
and was able to recall the first two 
numbers of the license plate of the 
getaway car. However, the pressure 
of the interrogation by prosecutor's 
detectives confused him to such an 
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extent that after a while he was no 
longer certain even of those tw 
numbers. 

This boy proved to be a somnam 
bule (a deep subject). Under hypno- 
sis he was able to recall many detaik 
of the event that he had not related 
previously. At first, he was not ques 
tioned about the license number at 
all, for fear that his confusion would 
prevail in hypnosis. Finally, when it 
was felt that his mind was quite cleat 
due to the relaxed method of ques 
tioning, we approached the crux ol 
the problem. The boy was asked to 
visualize a blackboard; he was told 
that one section of the blackboard 
was covered with a dark velvet cloth 
and that this cloth hid an “important 
license plate.” In a moment, he was 
told, the cloth whisked 
aside, whereupon he would call out 
immediately the number that he 


would be 
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would see on the plate. When the 
cloth was removed he called out the 
number without the slightest hesita- 
tion, This number was checked and 
found to belong to a car which had 
been stolen for the hold-up and re 
turned to its parking place without 
its owner’s knowledge that it had 
been missing. 

A pretty divorcee confessed to 
shooting a loan company operator 
who had gone to her home to collect 
a loan. Claiming self-defense, she 
tried to implicate her boy-friend by 
saying that he had helped her dispose 
of the body. The boy-friend pleaded 
innocence, claiming that he had been 
at work in a mine at the time and 
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offering to undergo a polygraphpas 


examination to prove his point. Be 


cause of his extreme nervousness 


his 


H 


however, the polygraph examinationf®s 


was not considered conclusive by the 
examiners. 
point, at the instigation of the exam 
iners. 


I was called in at this 


Ls} 
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The man was a light subject, so 
interrogation under hypnosis was of 
little help. However, the hypnosis re- 
jaxed him so completely that he was 
able to undergo another polygraph 
examination post-hypnotically which 
elicited fully reliable uwracings. On 
the basis of this examination, the 
examiners believed his story. His 
bail as material witness was reduced 
and he was subsequently fully exon- 


Vas no 


se tw 


mnam- 
erated. 


Hypnosis can be put to work for 
the defense as well as for the prose- 


hypno- 
details 


related California 


murder case, the attorney for Paul Le 


cution, of course. In a 
rt ques 


iber at 
would 
vhen it 


Clair Conrey called in a hypnotist, 
Richard Mikesell, to hypnotize his 
patient out of his alcoholic amnesia 
te clear 
f ques. 
crux ol 


for the events of the crime of which 
he was accused. Clearing his memory 
enabled the attorney to reconstruct 
the crime sufficiently well to induce 
the jury to return a verdict of second 
legree manslaughter rather than first 
ilegree murder, thus saving Conrey 
from the gas chamber. 


sked to 
‘as told 
kboard 
2t cloth 
portant 


he was 

vhisked} LIMITED BUT DEFINITE 

‘all out USEFULNESS 

that he Emerging facts clearly show that 
ren the 


hypnosis has a definite place in police 
work, though its usefulness is by no 
eans unlimited. 


out the 





 hesita Its use on an un- 
<ed andfooperative suspect in a major crime 
ich had§s questionable, though by no means 
and re§mpossible. For example, I was called 
withouljn by a county prosecutor's detectives 
it hadfo examine a young man who was sus- 
ected of a series of muggings and a 
sed tomurder. He had been subjected to 
yperatomphe polygraph already, but the results 
» collectfeemed to indicate that he was trying 
ise, shefo jam the tracings by means of im- 
iend byperceptible muscular reactions. 
dispose He readily agreed to hypnosis—and 
pleaded proceeded to fake the trance! While 
ad beenf! was obvious to me that he was fak- 
me and#?g, sufficiently clear-cut proof of this 
ygraphpas lacking. Obviously, hypnosis in 
int. Bepils case was not indicated. 
ousness} Hypnosis is most useful on wit- 
ninationPesses who are cooperative, or on 
e by tha!spects who are innocent and wish 
at thiq? Clear themselves of the charges 
1e exam#Sainst them. In some cases a suspect 
ay be guilty, but because of alco- 
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holic, retrograde or other types of 
amnesia he may lack recall of what 
he had done. 


"DISGUISED HYPNOSIS" 

Even in cases where a suspect is 
guilty and un-cooperative, it may be 
possible under certain conditions to 
hypnotize him without his awareness 
that he is being hypnotized. This 
cannot be done against his will; he 
must agree to undergo some proce- 
dure, which may be a hypnotic pro- 
cedure in disguise. As an example, 
the interrogators may say that he is 
obviously too tense and nervous for 
questioning and offer to relax him 
first; this procedure may be done by 
a “doctor” or a “psychologist” in pri- 
vate. Once hypnotized, an “auto- 
nomic lie-detection response” may be 
created and later used while interro- 
gating him in the waking state. 
Should the subject become aware of 
having been hypnotized, however, 
this fact may be used by the defense 
in a charge of coersion or undue in- 
fluence. The prejudice still attached 
to hypnosis might seriously endanger 
the prosecution’s case. 

The “Autonomic Response” Lie- 
Detection Technique: 

The following case appears in my 
new textbook on hypnosis “The New 
Master Course in Hypnotism” which 
is scheduled for release shortly. It 
may well be adapted for use in law- 
enforcement: 

A forty-five-year-old woman ac- 
cused a physician of making improp- 
er advances to her while she was un- 
der hypnotic treatment and threat- 


ened to prosecute. The doctor had 
tape-recorded all sessions with this pa- 
tient without her knowledge; his at- 
torney consulted with the woman’s 
lawyer and all concerned agreed to 
subject her to a hypnotic lie-detection 
examination. 
her up for the “autonomic response” 
technique which I had originated, 
and which I had first publicly dem- 
onstrated at the Third Annual Con- 
vention of the Association to Advance 
Ethical Hypnosis in 1958, at the Stat- 
ler Hotel in New York. 

Under hypnosis, she was told to de- 
velop an uncontrollable twitch of her 
right fore-finger whenever her right 
wrist was touched. When this worked 
repeatedly, she was told to have the 
same reaction at the count of “three.” 
Both touch and count were given re- 


I was called in to set 


peatedly until the twitch of her fore- 
finger was absolutely uncontrollable. 
She to resist the 
twitch when told to try as hard as 
possible. She was not given any idea 


was even unable 


of the purpose of this experiment. 
Then she was given the following 
post-hypnotic suggestion: 

“When you are awake, EVERY 
TIME YOU LIE your right fore- 
finger will twitch just as it does when 
I touch your wrist, or when I say 
‘three.” You will be completely un- 
able to control the twitch, no matter 
how hard you try; in fact, the harder 
you try to control it, the more violent 
will be the twitch.” 

Then she was awakened and the 
lawyers asked her the pertinent ques- 
tions. She continued to lie—but her 
tell-tale finger gave her away unmis- 
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takably! Naturally, her lawyer dis- 
suaded her from taking her accusa- 
tions further. 

It is easily conceivable how this 
technique might be applied to police 
work. A suspect might be hypnotized 
indirectly (in disguise) and set up for 
the “autonomic response.” He may 
then be told to have amnesia for the 
events of the trance and awakened. 
Perhaps hours later (how much later 
would depend on his depth of trance) 
he may be interrogated routinely; 
every time he lies, the fact is obvious 
to the officers. And the suspect may 
be fully unaware of the behavior of 
his tell-tale finger! 

Hypnosis in any field has its critics. 
Hypnosis in law-enforcement is no 
exception. The principal objections 
are as follows: 

1. A subject may give false infor- 
mation. Dr. Bruce Alspach, President 
of the Greater Miami Society of Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology, said, follow- 
ing the confession of Rudolph Valen- 
tino Herring: “Hypnosis is essentially 
a form of high-powered suggestion. 
A hypnotizer is able to get from his 
subject, not only the information, 
but just the information he wants. 
Unless the hypnotizer is careful not 
to suggest answers, the subject is apt 
to say just what you want him to say.” 
He calls such tendencies “‘wish fulfill- 
ments,” implying that a criminal sus- 
pect may deliberately put his neck in 
a noose as a kind of suicide attempt. 

While suicidal and self-destructive 
acts are not unknown, it is extremely 
unlikely that hypnosis can precipitate 
such acts. If a suspect, for example, 
wanted to confess to a crime he did 
not commit, he would do so without 
recourse to hypnosis. His confession, 
however, would never be taken at 
face value; it would always be 
checked out by responsible investi- 
gators. A hypnotic confession would 
naturally be subjected to similar criti- 
cal evaluation. The fact is that under 
hypnosis a subject is only too aware 
of being in danger; he almost instinc- 
tively protects himself against the 
slightest possibility of harm. While 
under ordinary circumstances in 
which his safety is not threatened 
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(such as in the “Bridey Murphy” case) 
the subject may “make up stories” 
upon the hypnotist’s urging, when 
it “comes down to brass tacks” an in- 
nocent person will not say or do any- 
thing that would tend to incriminate 
him. Dr. Alspach’s ideas on this sub- 
ject seem to be just as antiquated as 
his use of the term “hypnotizer.” 

Dr. Ben J. Sheppard, Dade Coun- 
ty’s medico-legal adviser, and Sheriff 
Thomas J. Reilly, both stoutly de- 
fended the use of hypnosis in the 
Herring case, asserting that the con- 
fession was valid. 

Other backers of hypnosis in police 
work are Dr. Samuel R. Gerber, 
County Coroner, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Dr. Deszo Levendula, who lec- 
tures on scientific law-enforcement 
at the well-known Law-Medicine Cen- 
ter of Western Reserve University. 
Both Gerber and Levendula recom- 
mend hypnosis as an excellent means 
of creating “hypermnesia” — the ac- 
centuation of the ability to recall—in 
the questioning of witnesses to 
crimes. 

2. A subject may lie under hypno- 
sis. This is the second major objec- 
tion, one that seems to contradict the 
first. This objection is valid: a hyp- 
notized person can lie under hypno- 
sis if it serves his interests best. 
However, because his ability of criti- 
cal reasoning is impaired during 
the hypnotic trance, it is rather easy 
to trip him up via normal interroga- 
tion techniques such as rapid fire 
questioning. Moreover, in this area 
the “autonomic response” technique 
would be especially useful. 

3. A subject may fake hypnosis. A 
subject may indeed pretend that he is 
being hypnotized and then proceed 
to give answers that would best suit 
his purpose, hoping that those an- 
swers would be accepted as the truth. 

The first precaution an experi- 
enced hypnotist takes is checking the 
authenticity of the trance. This is 
really very easily accomplished. The 
hypnotic state has various degrees or 
levels; certain phenomena are known 
to occur in the various stages of hyp- 
nosis. A subject would have to be ex- 
tremely well-versed in the science of 





hypnosis to be able to fake the tranggs¥bn 
sufficiently well to fool an expert o nosi 
erator. The possibility exists, hows he 
ever; the arguments for and againgg?ele 
the polygraph apply equally to hyghe ¥ 
nosis. A 

4. A subject may resist hypnosis wea 
While this objection is usually givemp™ea¢ 
last, it is actually the only truly valid Net 
one. The simplest recourse for a suit 
pect is merely to resist being hypnog!ike 
tized. No hypnotist can do mud ciat 
without the subject’s cooperation} on 
Should the interrogators expect th@$ 
suspect to resist, the best procedur ) 
for them to follow would be to avoid bor 
mentioning hypnosis at all and try t 
induce the trance through a disguised 
method. Should this fail, the direc 
approach can always be tried later. sui 

5. Hypnosis is dangerous. This ling tak 
has been taken lately by the psychia 
trists, whose main objective, now thaf tiz 
the AMA has seen fit to endorse hyp§ pl: 


nat 
wa: 


an 


ec 





nosis, seems to be to corner hypnosig sca 
as an exclusively psychiatric tool an 
to discourage other doctors, to sa wa 
nothing of laymen, from using an coi 
kind of “practical psychiatry” or sell§ hi 
help system. The vast majority of aug for 
thorities in the field, however, cong in; 
sider these dangers grossly exaggel§ gi 
ated. A true picture of the situatio 





sic 







is available in an article entitl 

“Whither Hypnosis?” by Dr. Mauric§ nc 
E. Bryant, in Volume VI, number 3 itr 
of Hypnosis Quarterly. Reprints of ag 
this article may be obtained by writ§ w 
ing to Hypnosis Quarterly, 10 Wash§ in 
ington Avenue, Irvington, New Jem 


sey. h 
CAN HYPNOSIS th 
CAUSE CRIME? ps 

Hypnosis makes an excellent scape 7 

goat, and the press is always ready to u 

headline anything which even re- h 

motely smells of hypnosis. " 

Several years ago a Danish egP 

convict, Bjoern Schouv Nielsen, wa l 

sentenced to life imprisonment f Ul 

forcing another ex-convict, Pall 

Hardrup, to rob banks and shoot tw 

bank employees. Nielsen supposed! 

achieved “psychological dominance 
over his cellmate by hypnosis ang" 

“other means.” When Hardrup wa! 

caught he was found to be mental‘ 
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> trand subnormal and extra-sensitive to hyp- 
DET Op nosis «nd “other psychic influences.” 
s, hows rhe jury which found Nielsen guilty 
agains released Hardrup because they felt 
to hygghe was not responsible. 
“Actually, Hardrup was a mental 
y pnosigg weakling, the kind who is always 
ly giver readily “used” by “boss” criminals. 
ly valid Neilsen undoubtedly dominated him 
ed a sugin every way, but it is extremely un- 
hypne likely that hypnosis played an appre- 
» mudgciable part in this “psychological 
eration dominance.” Hypnosis is the scape- 
rect the goat! 
ocedur. More recently, in the case of a 


to avoi bomb explosion on an airliner, a 










naturopath by the name of Spears 
was suspected of forcing or tricking 
e direc another person into taking a loaded 


later. Bsuitcase aboard. Because Spears had 


play in the press! Hypnosis the 
scape-goat! 


About ten years ago, a Negro 


sion to question the man. 

I requested his permission to hyp- 
Mauric§ notize him in order to “get at the 
umber J truth.” 
prints 
by wril 
0 Was 
New Ja 


He was reluctant but finally 
agreed when I hinted that his refusal 
would cast suspicion on him. In test- 
ing him for susceptibility, i found the 
man so mentally deficient as to be un- 
hypnotizable. Confronting him with 
this fact, I asserted that he could not 
possibly have been hypnotized by the 
“two men.” Whereupon he admitted 
that he made up the story to hide 
from his wife the fact that he had 
taken the money himself. What hap- 
nish exg Pened to the money? He put it “on 
isen, wag the nose” of a “sure thing.”” Hypnosis 
nent fog the scapegoat! 

ct, Pall 


nt scape 
eady to 
en re- 





hoot tw HISTORY-MAKING 
pposed! PRECEDENTS 
ninance™ lhe principal limitation of hyp- 


osis ang 20sis in law-enforcement is the fact 
irup w that the courts do not accept evidence 
mentall@ ¢licited by hypnosis, just as they re- 
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fuse to accept polygraph results. In 
a recent case in Cook County, IIli- 


nois, a defense attorney attacked evi- 
dence against his client produced via 
hypnosis as “incompetent as if it 
came from a mentally ill or insane 
person.” The judge, concurring, 
termed the prosecution’s use of hyp- 
nosis as “witchcraft,” “hocus-pocus” 
and “manipulation of a witness.” A 
newspaper described it as ‘a form of 
illegal search and seizure of the 
brain.” Other court rulings have re- 
ferred to hypnosis as “unorthodox,” 
“coersive,’ and ‘‘mystical hocus- 
pocus.”” “Hypnotism,” said Judge 
Thomas E. Kluczynski in a Chicago 
kidnapping case, “is not an exact 
science.” He compared hypnosis with 
the lie-detector. 

I should have liked to ask the 
Judge how he evaluated the science of 
legal psychiatry, in which one emi- 
nent authority takes a diametrically 
Opposite view from another—for one, 
a person is perfectly sane, and, for the 
other, he is unquestionably insane. 
Leaving hypnosis out of considera- 
tion completely because of the ob- 
vious prejudice against it, there re- 
mains a serious doubt that psychiatry 
in the court room is more scientific 
and exact than the polygraph exam- 
ination. Yet it is accepted. 

It must be admitted that prejudice 
and misconceptions—nay, gross ignor- 
ance!—about hypnosis, are deplorably 
prevalent, even among those who, in 
serving the public, should be better 
informed. It is impossible to guess 
when the situation will change. 

One thing which should lead to a 
gradual acceptance of hypnosis in the 
court room is the establishment of 
legal precedent. Ignorance has a 
tendency to give way to enlighten- 
ment. The better informed and the 
more objective among the judiciary 
will eventually establish sufficient 
precedents to achieve a modicum of 
acceptance for hypnosis, as well as for 
the polygraph. Two such precedents 
have already been set. 

On the very morning of this writ- 
ing, I received information from De- 
troit that Attorney Harry H. An- 
bender obtained a court order au- 
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thorizing him to employ hypnotist 
Hyman A. Lewis, a member of the 
Association to Advance Ethical Hyp- 
nosis, in questioning his client, 
Ephraim Clark—a suspect in a mur- 
der case. The attorney admitted that 
the information thus elicited will not 
be admitted in court, but he expected 
it to supply evidence which might 
have a direct bearing on the trial. 

In the Conrey Murder Case in May, 
1959, the defense attorney waged a 
long legal battle against heavy odds. 
Several judges ruled against allow- 
ing a hypnotist to question a murder 
suspect. The matter finally went to 
the California Supreme Court. The 
District Attorney argued that he had 
nothing against hypnosis. “It is just 
that it is a little unusual,” he said. 

The retort by Justice Peters, a mas- 
terpiece of simplicity, probably was 
responsible for winning the decision 














in favor of hypnosis, a decision that 
will go down in history as Los Angeles 
File No. 25328. 

“Since when,” snapped Justice 
Peters, “Is the unusual unlawful?” 
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ber of The American Academy of Fo- 
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Sciences 


he Metropolitan Dade County 
Crime Laboratory under Sheriff 
Thomas J. Kelly, Director of Public 
Safety, recently moved into its new 
quarters in the one million dollar 
Public Safety Department building 
at Thirteen twenty Northwest Four- 
teenth Street, Miami, Florida. The 
laboratory was formerly located in 
the Dade County Court House where 
we operated under rather crowded 
conditions. At our present location, 
the laboratory has eight thousand five 
hundred square feet of floor space. 
The laboratory is part of the Central 
Services Division headed by Chief 
Charles W. Zmuda. The supervisor 
and chief chemist is Mr. Edward 
Whittaker who is responsible for all 
sections of the laboratory which in- 
clude physical and chemical analyses, 
polygraph, firearms identification, 
photography, mobile laboratory unit 
and chemical tests for intoxication. 
This article deals with one piece 
of equipment which may be of inter- 
est to other law enforcement agencies 
and forensic laboratories: our bullet 
recovery tank. The idea of using a 
water tank to recover fire projec- 
tiles is not new and has been used 
with varying degrees of success in 
other laboratories throughout the 
world. The purpose of this article is 
to relate to other agencies our ideas 
"Address: Mr. Edward Bigler, Metropolitan 


Dade County, Public Safety Department, 
1320 N. W. 14th Street, Miami 35, Florida. 


A Water Tank System of Bullet Recovery 


By Edward G. Bigler 


on bullet recovery tank design, the 
effectiveness of such a device and the 
relative advantages and disadvant- 
ages. 

For a number of years our labora- 
tory used the cotton waste bullet re- 
covery box which has the inherent 
disadvantage of occasional wiping of 
barrel produced markings from high- 
er velocity lead projectiles. 

Our first experience with a vertical 
water recovery tank was in our old 
quarters in the court house. Due to 
limited physical facilities and exist- 
ing structures, we had to plan and 
design the tank to fit its surround- 
ings. The final product was a steel 
pipe six feet in length, ene-half inch 
thick wall with a one inch steel plate 
welded to the bottom. The top con- 
sisted of a hinged wooden cover with 
a rubber gasket in the center which 
in turn was slit to accommodate the 
barrel of the weapon. The recovery 
basket was a one inch wide steel band 
just slightly smaller than the inside 
diameter of the tank with a regular 
bail handle and chain attached. Ordi- 
nary window screening was fastened 
to this steel band. The low cost of 
this unit, approximately one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, was at- 
tributable to small size, simplicity 
of design, and the use of surplus or 
used materials in its fabrcation. 

After firing into the tank the make- 
shift basket was pulled by hand to 
the top and the projectiles recovered. 
This tank was filled by a hose at- 
tached to the nearest existing plumb- 
ing facilities. The .anx was drained 
by siphoning the water. Since the top 
of the tank was six feet above floor 
level it was necessary to build sev- 
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eral steps leading up to a woode 
platform built next to the tank, om 


which the firearms examiner stoo( 


when firing the weapon. 

The tank provided the inheren 
advantage of water recovery in tha 
the fired projectiles were not wij 
of any barrel produced markings, bu 
without going into any detai! th 
reader can see the disadvantages su 
as the filling and draining of th 
tank, rust, tearing of the screen b 
ket, etc. Even with these disadvant 
ages we felt that the principle i 
volved was sound and therefore i 
planning the laboratory in the ne 
building we incorporated what 
felt were all the features a good bull 
recovery tank should have. 

Our present laboratory is situate 
on the fifth and top floor of the nev 
building and our “Shoot Room’ ha 
one and a half inch thick cork walls 
acoustical tile ceiling, and a thick in 





sulated door all of which reduce th 
noise of firing to such a degree tha 
no one in the building is disturbed 
(See Fig. 1) Our tank is twelve feet 
six inches in depth and is constructeé 
of one-half inch thick seamless steel 
steam pipe with an outside diamete 
of twenty inches. The tank was con 
structed of two equal halves whic! 
are flanged and bolted together there 
by facilitating removal of the entir 
tank should the need arise. The bo 





tom of the tank is on the fourth floo 
level and rests on a concrete slab top 
ped by three inches of Vibramoun' 
composition felt pad. On this pat 
there are four spring-flex mount 
The tank actually rests on thes 
mounts, each of which will suppor 
4,800 lbs. and each with a deflection 
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Figure 1 


of eight-tenths of an inch. (See Fig. 
2.) 
The purpose of these springs is to 
prevent the shock of the bullet strik- 
ing the water from being transmitted 
The empty tank 
weighs 4,500 Ibs. and when filled with 


to the building. 


144 gals. of water the total weight is 
approximately 5,700 lbs. Before in- 
stalling the springs we found that the 
shock transmitted to the building 
from firing was felt throughout the 
structure and was very disturbing to 
personnel. The top of the tank ex- 
tends two feet above the fifth floor 
level and it supports the hinged cover. 
The cover itself is one-half inch thick 
steel plate with a four inch circular, 
rubber, center-punctured window in 
its center to accommodate the barrel 
of the firearm. the 
photographs the cover is vented to 


As shown in 


permit pressure and gases to escape. 
(See Fig. 3.) 
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Figure 2 (Above) 
Our present cover is too heavy for 


manual operation. However, the 
weight may be desirable in terms of 
blast holding capability, but a simple 
latch on a lighter cover may prove 
more desirable. Also, as shown in the 
photographs there is an inverted steel 
baffle cone on the underside of the 
cover to prevent water from splash- 
ing through these vent openings. (See 
Fig. 4.) If total cost were not a factor, 
a stainless steel liner or sleeve inside 





Figure 3 (Below) 


the tank would valuable in 


eliminating rust, etc., but the cost was 


prov € 


considered prohibitive. We keep ap- 
proximately eleven feet of water in 
the tank, thereby leaving eighteen 
inches of air space. The recovery bas- 
ket is eighteen inches in depth and 
has approximately three-sixteenths 
of an inch clearance with the sidewall 
of the tank. The bottom of the bas- 
ket is sheet steel with numerous one- 
eighth of an inch perforations while 





Figure 4 


the sides 


steel. 


stainless 
An electric hoist and chain is 
used to recover the basket and lift 
the cover. The hoist is suspended by 
means of shackles from a U-bolt on 
an I-beam attached to the roof joists. 
Incidentally, this same I-beam ar- 


and handle are 


rangement was designed to provide 
for lifting of the tank sections in case 
the need arises. The front of the tank 
cover was slotted to permit the cover 
to close completely and let the hoist 
chain lie along the sidewall of the 
tank during the actual firing. After 
the projectiles have been fired, a hook 
arrangement (See Photo) from the 
cover handle to the chain permits us 
to lift the cover to approximately a 
forty-five degree angle at which point 
we manually unfasten the hook, push 
the cover back and up until it comes 
to rest against a board fastened to the 
wall of the room. This board has a T- 
hook which drops into the slot in the 
cover and acts as a safety to insure 
the cover staying open. We continue 
raising the basket until it emerges 
from the water and we manually re- 
cover the projectiles. A three inch 
drain and valve arrangement, con- 
nected with the plumbing facilities, 
is located on the side of the tank just 
above the bottom by which the tank 
may be drained in 20 min. In the 
“Shoot Room” itself we have a water 
outlet just to one side of the tank by 
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which we can fill the tank in 30 min. 
Sodium Chromate and Sodium Hexa- 
metaphosphate have been added to 
the water to keep it clear and prevent 
rust. A one-fourth of an inch thick 
steel semi-circular shield is mounted 
two inches from the front of the tank 
and rests on the floor of the room. 
This shield extends one foot above 
the tank cover and its purpose is to 
prevent the man firing the weapon 
from being struck by bullet frag- 
ments that may be sheared off dur- 
ing actual firing of misaligned re- 
volvers. The total cost of tank and 
installation, not including hoist, was 
approximately two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

As mentioned earlier, the major 
advantage of a water recovery tank 
is that the fired projectiles are re- 
covered in excellent condition — in 
that very few, if any, of the barrel 
produced markings are “wiped off’ 
as they well may be in using the cot- 
ton waste recovery method. Ease of 
operation is another desirable qual- 
ity. In using a shoot box containing 
cotton waste several problems arise: 
the proper arranging of the waste; 
the inserting of proper spacers; the 
frequent difficulty in locating and 
recovering the fired bullet. We ex- 
amine and test fire approximately 
one hundred firearms a month and 
in the four months that we have been 
using our new tank we have en- 
countered no difficulties and at the 
present time see no basic disadvant- 
ages in the water system of bullet re- 
covery. Another desirable feature is 
the fact that the examiner stays dry 
during the firing and recovery oper- 
This is due to the fact that 
the entire recovery basket rises above 


ation. 


the water level while the water drains 
through the bottom of the basket 
leaving the projectiles high and dry 
to be removed by the examiner. 

In the firing of small caliber weap- 
ons such as the twenty-two we have 


occasionally lost the projectiles in 
that they worked their way between 
the basket and the side of the tank. 
To compensate for this we are con- 
templating installing a plastic wipe 
ring attached to the top edge of the 





recovery basket. This ring will slanl 
up and out just enough to touch thay 
sidewall of the tank. We deal most} 
with hand guns in our work and wes 
have fired from twenty-two calibe 
up to and including forty-four mag 
num in our tank. The nose of 
forty-four magnum will flatten fron 
striking the water, but the rifling i 
well preserved. The same applies t 
hollow points as there again the nose 
is distorted but the base and rifling 
are in excellent condition. We re 
alize there is a limit as to how largei*y*p 
a caliber weapon may be safely fired 
into such a device, but this present 
no problem as we have an indoor 
range and also deep swimming pool 
available the year around that we 
may use in dealing with larger cali: 
ber shoulder weapons. 


PRC 


0 
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terni 
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prof 
evaluation of the water recover sys} + 
tem, it is our opinion that this meth: 
od of bullet recovery is a definite 
asset to the laboratory. When the 
firearms examiner begins his work on 
a case, it is indeed gratifying for hi 
to know that his test projectiles, re 
covered from a water tank system, 
have retained the maximum amount 


After two years of use and critical 
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of barrel produced markings. From “ 
this he realizes that his chances are a 
enhanced for reaching the firearms shes 
examiners’ goal—A Positive — al 
den 

Eps 

ESCAPING SUBMERGED fine: 


CARS TO BE STUDIED 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The best way 
accident victims can escape from sub 
merged automobiles or stay alive long 
enough to be rescued will be studied nex§ = 4 
month by the Michigan State Police, th@ ¢4, 
Indiana University School of Health 





Physical Education and Recreation, an Pul 
the American National Red Cross. ver 

They point out that, each year, alg res 
average of 400 Americans lose their liv I 
when their automobiles plunge off io 
bridges and roads into deep water. Al ( 


though, in past years, some tests hav¢ 
been made and many theories advanced Da 
next month’s project will be the firs§ | 


such intensive research on the most prac {jc 
tical methods of escape and rescue. 7 
Results of the tests will be made wide \ 


ly available to the American driving pub 
lic and also will be distributed internaq | 
tionally through the League of Red Cros§ in; 
Societies. 
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riflinggs PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITY 
We re. EXPANDS 

v large he May, 1961, issue of the Journal 
y fired§ | of Lambda Alpha Epsilon indi- 


TeseNt§ cates that this law enforcement fra- 
indoor ternity now has chapters on the cam- 
E Pookfyus of at least ten colleges in the 
hat WHUnited States. This fraternity was 
er Califestablished in 1937 at San Jose State 
College and is incorporated as a non- 
critical profit professional society. 
fer Sys 
; meth. 
lefinite 


en the training, and procedure standards 
ork on}, | 


This fraternity is a dynamic and 
rapidly growing professional society 
devoted to the elevation of personnel, 





aw enforcement. Its objectives 
are promote public understanding of 
Bpolice problems and foster greater 
understanding between agencies. 
Colleges with law enforcement pro- 
grams which have interest in forming 
a chapter of Lambda Alpha Epsilon 
may obtain further information by 
writing: William B. Melnico, Presi- 








dent, Grand Chapter, Lambda Alpha 
Epsilon, 2411 Wittkop Way, Sacra- 
ED mento, California. 
=D 
estwayl UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 
m subi PROJECTS UNDERWAY 
ied nex§ =A. F, Branstatter, Director of the 
a School of Police Administration and 
vag Public Safety at Michigan State Uni- 


s. versity has announced a number of 
ear, algresearch projects now in progress. 


cir live) Delinquency Prevention Programs 


age , in Michigan—]J. J. Brennan 

ts hav Criminal Law Handbook—F. D. 
vancedg Day 

he firs§ Button Rifling in Firearms Identi- 


st prac lication—J. D. Nicol 
ue. . 
le wide 
ng pub 


Correctional Research Analysis— 
A. C. Schnur 
Evaluation of M.S.U. Field Train- 






interna 
ed Cros§ ing Program—E. B. Roberts 


Numerical Indices of Performance 





Edited by Allen P. Bristow 


of State Police Officers—G. M. 


Schultz 

Relationships Between Psycholog- 
ical Testing, Academic Achievement, 
and Performance with Respect to the 
Police Administrator — S$. G. Chap- 
man 

Persons who have professional in- 
terest in these research projects 
the 
members at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 


should contact indicated staff 


NEW FACES 


It was recently announced that 
Dr. Stephen Schafer will join the staff 
at Florida State University in Sep- 
tember, 1961. Dr. 
merly a Professor of Criminology at 
the University of Maryland program 
in London. 

Ralph F. Paul M. 
Shields return in August to Michigan 
State University after a two year as- 
signment with the Vietnam Project 
in Saigon. Roy Hollady will also re- 


Schafer was for- 


Turner and 


turn to the Michigan State Univer- 
sity staff in September after having 
served for one year as Director with 
the St. Louis Police Department. 


COLLEGE SURVEY 
COMPLETED 


Richard A. Myren, Associate Pro- 


fessor of Police Administration at 
Indiana University, has recently com- 
pleted a study of colleges and uni- 
versities which offer four-year pro- 
His re- 
search indicates that there are now 
the 
United States, staffed by sixty-two, 


full-time faculty members. Professor 


grams in law enforcement. 


sixteen such institutions in 


Myren experienced great difficulty in 
establishing criteria for this study. 
Eliminated, for instance, were insti- 
tutions whose law enforcement pro- 
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grams are primarily sociological in 
nature, and those whose programs 
are primarily of the institute nature. 

His study also contains comprehen- 
sive biographical data on all full-time 
faculty members, including publica- 
tions. Your editor hopes that the 
study will see publication in one of 
the professional journals as the sub- 
ject matter is of great interest to all 
those involved in police training. 

Junior Colleges: The study of 
four-year colleges with Police Science 
programs made by Myren stimulates 
the imagination. As a budding pro- 
fession, we seem to know very little 
about ourselves, and seem to learn 
only when one of our members con- 
ducts and publishes research. One of 
the questions posed by Myren is, “— 
how many two-year colleges offer 
Police Science programs?” Who will 
take up the task of furthering My- 
rens’ work by conducting a survey of 
the Junior Colleges? 

Just as a starter, for instance, your 
editor recently surveyed Los Angeles 
County, California, for this purpose. 
It was found that in this one county 
there were eleven junior colleges 
with full two-year programs in Police 
Science; the 
three colleges in that county which 
provide four-year and graduate pro- 


these in addition to 


grams. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
HAS NEW CRIMINOLOGY 
DEAN 


The appointment of Joseph D. 
Lohman as Dean of the School of 
Criminology and Professor of Crimi- 
nology on the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California was an- 
nounced by President Clark Kerr and 
Chancellor Edward W. Strong. 

Lohman has been serving as treas- 
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urer of the State of Illinois and Lec- 


turer in Criminology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and is a former sheriff 
of Chicago’s Cook County. 

He is expected to arrive at Berkeley 
in time to assume his new duties be- 
fore the beginning of the fall semes- 
ter. 

“We are fortunate to find in Loh- 
man a pre-eminent man in his field, 
who combines both broad practical 
experience and a command of theo- 
retical and academic aspects of crim- 
inology,” Chancellor Strong said. 
“His acceptance of the appointment 
is a stimulus to the program of our 
School of Criminology.” 

Born 51 
City, 


New York 
Lohman is a 1930 graduate of 


years ago in 


the University of Denver with a Mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Wisconsin and further post-graduate 
study at the University of Chicago. 
As an educator, he has held teach- 
ing positions in sociology and 
criminology at the University of Chi- 


cago, was chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at American Uni- 
versity in 1954, a member of the facul- 


ty at the University of Wisconsin in 
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1946, and has been a visiting profes- 
sor at the University of Michigan, 
University of Washington, and Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

As Dean of the School of Crimi- 
nology at Berkeley, Lohman succeeds 
Orlando W. Wilson, who left the post 
in March of 1960 to accept a position 


as Superintendent of the Chicago Po- 
lice Department. 





TOKEN OF APPRECIATION 

Token of appreciation for the cap- 
ture of Norman A. Porter, Jr., and 
co-operation shown the Cambridge 
Police Department is presented to 
Keene, New Hampshire Police Chief, 
William T. Bridgham (third left) by 
Cambridge Chief Daniel J. Brennan 
(left). Second left is Professor Robert 





LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE GRADUATES CLASS 


Top Row: (L to R) John J. Bocke, Richard F. Johnson (investigators, district attor 


ney); Albert W. 
Jack R. Brick (Security, 


iff); Homer N 
De Boer. 


Middle Row: (L to R) Robert V. 


D. Rudolph (Compton P.D.); John W. 


Howard (LBSC); Dr. 


Kneeling: (L to R) Hoang-Van-An; 
Nguyen-Xuan-Phuong; 
Vietnam). 


Edward L. 
Gholston (Security, U.S. 


La Rue (Long Beach P.D.); Robert H. Wright (L. A. Co. Sheriff); 
Aeroneutronics); 
Raymond A. Blanscet (Santa Ana P. D.); 


David A. Varrelman (L.A. Co. 
(Ivan) Beach (Orange Co. Sher 


Air Force); Ross G. Knudsen; Bren H 


Hill (Long Beach P. D.); Dennis Hamilton; Eugene 
Matthews (South 
A.C. Germann (LBSC); Prof. C 
(Security, Knott’s Berry Farm); Rose-Ellen Nelson; 
Le-Van-Tuat, 
Neguyen-Huu-Ngoan (Police 


Gate P.D.); Prof. P. M 
John A. Hackett. 

Le-Van-Luot; 
Administrtors, 


Republic of 


1961 


Sheriff); 


. 8. Price (LBSC); John H. Good 


Ton-That-Nhieu; 





Sheehan, Chairman of the Northe 
ern University Department of La 
Enforcement and Security, in wh 
class the presentation was made. 
the right is Captain John J. Grainggl § 
of Cambridge. Chief Bridgham 

in Boston to see one of his men gr 





uate from course in accident investi 
gation at N. U. \ 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERS!I 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE TO HOL} ” 
SHORT COURSES 
The Traffic Institute will agaij 
present three short courses in admit 
istration and techniques for polic§ ; 

The courses are: ti 

Accident Investigation, 
tion and Techniques, 
11-29, 1961. 

Traffic Law Enforcement, Admini¥ 
tration and Techniques, Octobe , 
2-29, 1961. s 

Supervision of Police Personnel, Og! 
tober 23-November 10, 1961. , 
Eligible to attend are comman 

supervisory, and training personnel 

officers specifically in charge of ac 
dent investigation, training, and tra 

fic law enforcement; personnel w 

may be assigned these responsibil 

ties, and general patrol officers. 


Administra Pp 
Septembe * 


— en eam 
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Edited by Dr. William Dienstein 


RESTITUTION TO VICTIMS OF CRIME, 
(Stevens: London) Quadrangle Books, Inc., 119 West Lake Street, 


Stephen Schafer: 


Chicago 1, Illinois, 1960, 130 pages, $4.75. 


(Reviewer's note: Published under the auspices of London's In- 
stitute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency, this is the 
Library of Criminology’s second publication. It’s author, with a dis- 
tinguished career in European criminology, has also held an academic 
position at the University of Maryland as a Reader in Criminology 
and Penology.) 

The book combines refreshing brevity with satisfying coverage. Its 
scholarly, well-documented survey of the origin, development, and 
decline of the restitutional principle ranges across the centuries and 
across the continents—from Hammureii to 1960, from Finland to 
South Africa, from North and South America through the Middle 
East (Israel, Persia, and Egypt) to India and Pakistan, from Western 
capitalism to the communism of Hungary and the USSR. Its con- 
cluding section, discussing restitutional aspects of punishment and 
punitive aspects of restitution, is a model of a calm yet inspired ap- 
praisal, with well-considered suggestions concerning the future of 
restitution. 

One of Dr. Shafer’s theses is that our society is aggressor-oriented, 
tending to focus upon understanding, punishing, or he!ping him, 
and upon deterring his further offenses—all this to the neglect of his 
victim: there is no Victims’ Aid Association. Dr. Schafer paints a 
broad yet detailed canvass illustrating that an emphasis upon resti- 
tution, rectifying this situation of neglect for the victim, would not 
be introducing a new idea but rather would constitute a return to 
an older wisdom whose gradual and tragic loss he describes and ex- 
plains: the honor of the State takes precedence over the suffering of 
the individual. Criminology is a social problem; victimology has 
seen only as a personal and private problem. 

Moreover, Dr. Schafer ably and clearly make his point that con- 
cern for a victim, far from being to the offender's detriment, may 
contribute to his rehabilitation, as well as to the victim’s well- 
being and to society’s need to achieve a sense of justice. 

An appendix lists 10 questions used as a starting point in this 
investigation, and permits the reader an opportunity to pursue re 
search of his own along similar lines. Author and subject indexes, 
and a bibliography of references, would contribute to a more con- 
ventional format and would enhance the book’s value to those inter 
ested in further pursuit of this worthwhile and overlooked aspect 
of correctional work. 

Abert EGLAsu, PuD. 
Chairman, Psychology Department 
Detroit Institute of Technology 





Peter Safar, M.D., and Martin M. McMahon: RESUSCITATION 
OF THE UNCONSCIOUS VICTIMS, A Manual for 
Breathing (second edition), Charles C ‘Thomas Publisher, 301-327 


Rescue 


East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ilinois, 1961, 87 pages, $2.00. 


A small book, but all of its 87 pages are packed with pertinent 
and valuable information. There are four sections to the book, all 
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important by themselves, but necessary for a complete understanding 
Intermittent Positive Pressure Breathing (IPPB). 

Section One discusses a phase of resuscitation seldom fully under- 
stood by those who find it necessary to perform some method of re 
suscitation, that is, what is asphyxia, how is asphyxia recognized, 
and why is the mouth-to-mouth method superior to the manual 
methods. 

Section Two presents a clear understanding of what is necessary 
for resuscitation to be accomplished. 

Section Three covers various methods of IPPB including the ex- 
haled air method, one of these being direct mouth-to-mouth, or 
mouth-to-nose breathing. This is probably the most important meth- 
od described in the book as no equipment is required for satis- 
factory performance. Atmospheric air methods and oxygen methods 


are also discussed in detail. All methods described are easily unde 
stood and the accompanying diagrams excellently reinforce the 
written material. 

Section Four covers various circumstances when IPPB will be 


valuable, including newborn resuscitation, and cardiac resuscitation, 
two situations frequently encountered by the law enforcement officer. 
A glossary, teaching aids, and bibliography is provided. 

It is recommended all those engaged in any public service. law 
enforcement, fire protection, or first aid be thoroughly familiar with 
the total contents of this book. It would be well for all adults to be 
acquainted with the contents of the book for self and family pro- 
tection. to one’s library. 


This beok would be a valuable addition 


Henry F. Fricker, Chairman 
Department of Health Education 
Fresno State College 





Speed, Oscar, Jr: A REPORT OF AN ADMINISTRAT IVE 
ANALYSIS OF A POLICE CAR REPORTING SYSTEM, John 
W. Donner Fund Publication No, 20, University of Southern Cali 
fornia Bookstore, Los Angeles 7, California, $3.75. 


The John W. Donner Memorial Publications Fund was created 
in 1956 to honor the memory of one of the principal leaders in the 
movement for higher standards of public service in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Donner, who had a long and distinguished career in the 
City of Los Angeles, last served as Secretary-General Manager of the 
Los Angeles Police and Fire Pension Fund. He died in 1955. 

Because of his great interest in improving the quality of public 
service, Mr. Donner was very active in the establishment of the School 
of Public 


moted it; he enrolled in its classes; he earned one of its first Master's 


Administration at the University of California. He pro- 
Degrees; he taught its classes in Governmental Accounting for many 
years. 

The Publications Fund which now bears the Donner name has 
been a long-felt need of the School of Public Administration. Each 
year many worthwhile research undertakings are completed in the 
affairs of government that ought to be made available beyond the 
confines of the Doheny Library of the University. 

In order to provide the financial basis for the publication of these 
documents, friends of Mr. Donner under the leadership of Los 
Angeles City Clerk, Walter C. Peterson, raised sufficient money to 
permit the School to embark on this project. Publications will be 
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Asout THE AuTHoR: We know of no 
one better qualified to present this con- 
troversial subject. Doctor Vedder has 
had a long-time experience in this gen- 
eral subject area and has been associated 
with many individuals with whom he has 
been able to consider the positions dem- 
onstrated in this paper. At the present 
time he is Professor of Sociology at 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 
Illinois. Many of you will be familiar 
with his many papers, with his books, and 
with his participation on outstanding 
committee-sym posta. 


ne of the most controversial 

subjects of our time is capital 
punishment, which has been termed 
“a quick way of disposing of a prob- 
lem without solving it.” It has been 
exampled as “Man's Indignity to 
Man,” a gruesome game of “Beat the 
Clock.” The recent Caryl Chessman 
case indicated the extent controversy 
divided public opinion in all walks 
of life. Many of the public dote upon 
murders, murder trials, executions as 
certain emotional classes find relaxa- 
tion in the intimate lives of Reno or 
Hollywood. 

Capital punishment has supplied 
morbid humor especially in the 
prison setting, where the electric chair 
has been described as “Going out 
West,” “The Hot Squat,” “Juiced,” 
“Ride the Lightning,” “The Waffle 
Iron,” “Smokey Joe,” and “Sparky.” 
In the death house at Huntsville 
(Texas), the execution occurs on 
“Barbecue Night.” In another prison, 
a small sign was found on the electric 
chair which read, “You can be sure if 
it’s Westinghouse.” Prison inmates 
become philosophical about capital 
punishment: “What are you so ex- 
cited about, it’s not your neck, so 
why worry?” Some inmates com- 
plained because in slamming cell 
doors, heralding the condemned 
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The Case Of Capital Punishment 


By Clyde B. Vedder 


man’s last walk a little before sun- 
rise, it disturbed their sleep.' 
Capital punishment appears to pro- 
vide a certain morbid efficiency, al- 
most a_ fascination the execu- 
tioner, especially when executions as 
hangings were made public. Judge 
Ike Parker, the “Hanging Judge” of 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, and his hang- 
man, George Maledon, took pride in 
carrying out the death sentences of 
the court. The scaffold had a plat- 
form thirty inches wide, twenty feet 
long, giving room for twelve men to 
stand upon it side by side. Maledon 
was never able to plunge that many 
to their death at once, but on two 
occasions, 


for 


he did execute six men 
with one springing his trap, three 
times five men, three times four men, 
with triple and double executions too 
numerous to mention. Some five 
thousand people gathered to see the 
celebrated gibbet tested to “half its 
capacity.” Maledon had a senti- 
mental affection for his hanging ma- 
chine. When the court was abolished 
just before Judge Parker's death in 
1896, he attempted to get possession 
of the scaffold! It has been claimed 
that Maledon’s two six-man hangings 
were a record for the United States. 
But on December 28, 1862, at the con- 
clusion of the outbreak in 
Minnesota, thirty-nine unfortunate 
Indians were executed at once on a 
specially built gallows at Mankato, 
Minnesota." 


Sioux 


Capital punishment is a complex 
process with little general agreement 
as to method, penalties and the like. 
Six states have abolished capital pun- 
ishment entirely.* Three other states, 
Michigan, Rhode Island and North 
Dakota retain the death penalty for 
treason, murder in prison by con- 
victed murders, but never invoke it. 
Nine other states have abolished capi- 
tal punishment, then re-instated it. 
The year 1917 was the low point in 
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number of capital punishment states 

Murder is a capital offense, al 
though not always mandatory in 4 
jurisdictions, kidnapping in 37 juris 
dictions, treason in 26, rape in 2 
dueling in 18, train-wrecking in 1} 
lynching in 10, perjury in capita 
trials in 10, dynamiting in 7, armed 
robbery in 7, arson in 6, train-robben 
in 5, burglary in 4, and “other of 
fenses”® in 22 jurisdictions. Ther 
are six capital crimes under federal 
law (murder, rape, bank robbery, kid 
napping, treason, espionage) con 
trasted with thirty-one capital crime 
under state law. However, execution 
are seldom carried out except for mur 
der, and rape by Negro in the South 
Of the capital punishment states 
twenty-four have electrocution 
eleven favor lethal gas, seven state 
provide hanging, and one state, Utah 
gives the condemned a choice betweer 
hanging or being shot at sunrise. 

In former times, beheading wa 
considered the most noble form 0 
capital punishment, while hanging 
carried a strong connotation of socia 
stigma and disgrace. In England 
prisoners were often boiled alive, 4 
penalty considered uniquely appro 
priate for cooks who thus spoiled thi 
broth; traitors beheaded 0 
drawn and quartered. Ignorance 
fear and religious intolerance create 
crimes of heresy and sorcery, an 
thousands 


were 


of heretics and witche 
were burned at the stake or hanged 
in Germany, France, England an 
the new American colonies.® In 18ti 





century England, more than two hun 
dred capital offenses were present if 
cluding shooting a rabbit, theft of 

pocket handkerchief, stealing breaé 
cutting down a cherry tree, or assod 
ating with gypsies. Women and chil 
dren were hanged for petty theft. I 
1801, Andrew Brenning, thirteen, wa 
hanged for stealing a spoon. Hang 
ings were attended by huge crowds 
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While pickpockets hung, pickpockets 
worxed in the crowds, so preoccupied 
with hangings were the victims.? 
There is mounting evidence to in- 
dicate that capital punishment may 
be a capital 
punishment states haven't had an 
execution in years. In 1957, out of the 


fading practice. Some 


§) executions, four states’ accounted 
alf for more than half of the executions. 
During the 1930's, the average num- 
of executions numbered about 
150, while in the 1950's, the average 
executions dropped to 72, with an all- 
time low of 48 executions in 1958. 
Executed women are becoming a rar- 
ity, not one woman was executed in 
1958 1959, and only 
women have been executed over the 
past thirty years. Today, capital pun- 
ishment has been abolished over 
much of the Western civilization. In 
Great Britain, only a few varieties of 
homicide classified as ‘capital homi- 
cide” like killing a police officer or 
multiple murder. 

Many authorities feel the death 
penalty is on the way out. In one 
national magazine, appeared this edi- 


or thirty-one 


torial comment:® 


In another fifty years, this penalty 
could easily be of archeological interest 
to historians of penological oddities, or 
be revived as a philosophy of despera- 
tion. The deterrent value, the social-pro- 
tection value, the appeasement-of-public- 
opinion value of this penalty apparently 
depend less on demonstrable statistical 
evidence than upon the emotional satis- 
faction that is the immediate reaction. 
The only deterrent value the death pen- 
alty has that can be proven beyond the 
peradventure of doubt is that the exe- 
cuted person is permanently deterred. 
Apparently that is enough in forty-two 
an@ jurisdictions. 

The standard arguments against 
capital punishment are well known, 
and the assertions 


that it is a relic of savagery, perpetu- 





usually include 


ated by custom and ignorance, incon- 
sistent with religion and morality, 
man-made, hence fallible resulting in 
possible miscarriages of justice, and 
sets an example for murder, and vio- 
lates the teaching of Jesus. 

Donal E. J. MacNamara"® adds that 
capital punishment is criminologic- 
It violates the basic 


Ij 






ally unsound. 
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tenet of 20th century penology, Le., 
the rehabilitation of offenders. To 
execute a convicted criminal in secure 
custody is vengeance and retribution. 
Capital punishment is unnecessary 
since it provides no more deterrence 
to the commission of capital crimes 
than do alternative, more acceptable 
penalties. Capital punishment has 
failed to achieve its objectives, i.e., the 
reduction or elimination of capital 
crimes. Capital punishment states do 
not enjoy a lower capital crime rate 
than non-capital punishment states. 
Capital punishment has been differ- 
entially and inconsistently applied to 
the disadvantage of minority group 
members from lower socio-economic 
levels, with a disproportionately high 
percentage having been defended by 
court-appointed lawyers. Capital 
punishment increases the costs of ad- 


ministering justice. It makes for long, 


drawn-out trials, many appeals and 
some juries may feel reluctant to be 
responsible for an execution. 


Most homicides 
without consideration 
death penalty. Recent 
Vacaville (California 


cers. 
of 
studies 


any 


the death penalty. 


ment is inconsistently 


baric “lex talionis’” on a 


The 
threat of capit>] punishment provides 
no special protection to police offi- 
are committed 
the 

at 
Correctional 
Research Institute) and at Raiford 
(Florida State Penitentiary) give evi- 
dence that at least convicted murder- 
ers thought nothing of and were cer- 
tainly not deterred by the prospect of 
Capital punish- 
and preju- 
dicially applied; it imposes the bar- 
civilized 


democracy; it brutalizes our penal 
system and makes impossible the re- 
form of criminal justice administra- 
tion. However you look at it, capital 
punishment is brutal, 
Savage; 


and 
it is unworthy of a civilized 


sordid 


people. 

Some religious groups that have 
taken positions against capital pun- 
ishment include Methodists, United 
Presbyterian Episcopal, American 
Baptist Convention, Central Confer- 
ence of Rabbis, and the 
Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations.!! 

Clinton T. Duffy,!2 who has wit- 
nessed over 150 executions, has com- 
mented that the process involved in 
capital punishment is nerve racking 
on the prison personnel, the family 
of the condemned prisoner, 


American 


his loved 
and the friends who claim the 
body; and, of the thousands he inter- 
viewed from 1929 to 1952, not one 
person ever said he thought of the 
death penalty prior to the commis- 
sion of his crime. 


ones 


Furthermore, the 
worst prisoners are not always exe- 
cuted. In both Folsom and San Quen- 
tin prisons there are inmates serving 
life sentences or less and their crimes 
are just as atrocious, and sometimes 
much more so, than most of the men 
on condemned row. 

Gruesome details of executions are 
frequently cited in an effort to create 
a reaction of revulsion to such an 
“inhuman” type of punishment. 
Sometimes in a hanging the neck has 
not broken and the prisoner strangles 
to death. 
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“His eyes pop almost out of his head, 
his tongue swells and protrudes from his 
mouth. The rope many times takes large 
portions of skin and flesh from the side 
of the face the noose is on. He defecates 
and droppings fall to the floor while wit- 
nesses look on and one or more usually 
faint or have to be helped out of the 
witness room.” 13 
Electrocution is as gruesome as 
hanging. 

“When the current is thrown through 
the body, the prisoner cringes from tor- 
ture, his flesh swells, his skin stretches 
to the breaking point. He defecates, his 
tongue swells, his eyes pop out, in some 
cases the eyeballs rest on his cheeks. His 
flesh is burnt and smells of cooked meat. 
When the autopsy is performed, the liver 
is so hot that it cannot be touched by 
human hands, and as in hanging, electro- 
cution disfigures the body severely.” 14 

Proponents of the gas chamber 
point out the humanitarian aspects of 
their “system.” The executioner 
presses the lever that allows the cya- 
nide eggs to mix with the sulphuric 
acid, and in a matter of seconds the 
prisoner is unconscious, it is as 


though he has gone to sleep. The 
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body is not disfigured in any way. 
Physicians usually refer to capital 
punishment as “sharp medicine.” 

From the point of view of many in 
the ministry, capital punishment is 
abhorred. It is un-Christian since its 
object is to end the criminal, not to 
mend him. We cannot change the 
life or character of a dead man. 


“As I know there is a God, I know He 
capital punishment. ‘Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord,’ and it is 
His will that it must go. I see it as a sin 
against the love of God. I feel that the 
abolition of capital punishment is on the 
side of God and His angels.” 15 

Frank Hartung!® advances the ar- 


is against 


gument that capital punishment is 
more expensive than the admittedly 
high cost of maintaining prisoners, 
even for long periods of time, in penal 
institutions. The excessive cost of a 
court trial dealing with capital of- 
fenses, plus a pro rata charge for the 
construction of the death house, plus 
added guard service for those in death 
row, amounts to a tidy sum. 

One of the strongest arguments 
against capital punishment has to do 
with the lack of deterrence effort. It 
is no longer a public spectacle, hence 
a visual type of deterrence is limited 
to the warden, a few guards and in- 
vited witnesses, many of whom are 
actively engaged in law enforcement. 
As far as it is known, the last public 
execution in this country took place 
in Owensboro, Kentucky, on August 
14, 1936, when twenty-two-year-old 
Ramsey Bethea was hanged. He was 
convicted of criminally assaulting and 
killing a seventy-year-old woman and 
news dispatches stated that some 20,- 
000 persons witnessed the execution. 
Public sentiment was aroused, result- 
ing in legislation that called for exe- 
cution within the state penitentiary."* 

The arguments advanced by those 
who favor the retention of the death 
penalty are well-known and usually 
include the statements that it costs 
only about $150.00 to execute the 
prisoner, including a new suit for the 
victim and overtime for the prison 
physician, as opposed to the annual 
expense of around $1,200 for mainte- 
nance, which in capital offenses, is 
apt to be for life. Capital punishment 





tends to prevent the public from tak-fheir 
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(3) 
becau 
cap 
ure, 
tal punishment which precludes any pti 
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retically, a convict could kill and kil) FP 
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There is a certain finality about Capi 
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tal punishment as society's right to 


collective 
Lutherans stated 
Most law-en- 
the death 
penalty, the common sense view, €.g., 


officers favor 


murderers must fear the death pen- e hi 


alty and burglars seldom carry guns, F™ 
robbers often use unloaded guns, be- a 
cause they don’t want to risk killing J), 
anybody.” Most legislators agree frou 
with this point of view.!* (6) 


At the meeting of the Criminal fhe 1 


Law Section of the American Bar 8° 


. . . . ° . han 
Association in Miami Beach in Au- 

i i cher 
gust, 1959, a panel discussed the ppit 


subject “Should Capital Punishment § p, 
be Abolished.” Governor DiSalle of fom 
Richard #! © 
M. Gerstein, who is a Vice-President } 7 
of the National District Attorneys’ 


Ohio took the affirmative. 


Association was asked to speak on the 
negative and made the following 
points in favor of capital punishment. 





(1) Most prosecutors throughout the 
nation are strongly in favor of capital 
punishment because of its deterrent val- 
ue, the principle of which has influenced 
our penal codes since ancient times. The 
crucifixion employed by the Romans, the 
drawing and quartering used by the 
English and the pillory and stocks by 
American colonials served to warn the 
potential criminal of the consequences of 
his proposed action. Deterrence is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the legal sys- 
tem and the preservation of society. 0 





(2) Statistics cannot tell us how many FPP 
potential criminals have refrained from Wo 
taking another's life thru fear of the ber 
death penalty. “The death penalty is a 
warning, like a lighthouse . . . we hear 
about shipwrecks but do not hear about PE 
the ships the lighthouse guides safely on F 
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eir way . . . Why tear the lighthouse 
own.” 
(3) Capital punishment is a deterrent 


cause criminals who have committed 
capital offense, when faced with cap- 
ure, have refrained from killing their 
pptive, though escape was a probability. 
friminals refrain from carrying deadly 
eapons, and victims have been removed 
om a capital punishment State to a non- 
Bical punishment State to allow the 
jurderer opportunity for homicide with- 
ut threat to his own life. 
(4) At least eight States which abol- 
hed the death penalty found it neces- 
ws to re-adopt it for its deterrent value. 
fashington repealed the death penalty 
1 1913, re-enacted it in 1919, in part due 
» the boasting of a man accused of a 
rutal murder that the State could do 
othing to him but board him up for 
ne rest of his life. 





(5) The moralist argument that the 
tate has no right to take life because it 
“playing God,” can be answered by 
inting out that man must play God for 
e has acquired God-like powers, among 
em much mastery over life and death, 
s the atomic bomb. Modern medicine 
surps prerogatives once held to be God's 
lone, and the doctor has literally 
rought men “back from the dead.” 

(6) The penalty of death is obviously 
ie most dreaded punishment, else why 
oes every murderer sentenced to death 
lankfully accept a life sentence if and 
hen he is reprieved? Opponents of 
ppital punishment admit it is necessary 
p provide the death penalty for murders 
pmmitted by men under life sentences, 
1 order to deter.19 


The subject “capital punishment” 
lways raises a great deal of contro- 
ersy. Arrayed on either side are both 













len and women representing all lev- 
ls in the socio-economic hierarchy, 
ll educational levels, including the 
octorate!?°- Much information avail- 
ble tends to be contradictory. The 
merican Institute of Public Opinion 
11955 found that sixty-eight per cent 
{the respondents favored the death 
nalty, opposed, twenty-five per 
ent, and no opinion, seven per cent. 
na poll conducted by Elmo Roper, 
11958, fifty per cent of those asked 
x their opinion stated they were 
pposed to the death penalty, forty- 
wo per cent were in favor and eight 
ber cent expressed no opinion. It was 
urther revealed by the poll that 





pposition is strongest among lower 
onomic groups with fifty-three per 
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cent expressing such opposition; 
whereas, in the upper economic 
groups 42°, opposed the penalty.*" 

Probably most individuals ‘feel’ 
rather than “think” about this contro- 
versial matter of capital punishment, 
as they present a black or white inter- 
pretation to themselves and others. 
The gray area somewhere in between 
is deserving of serious consideration. 
Similar to marriage and divorce laws, 
death penalty provisions cannot be 
expected to be accepted or rejected 
by all peoples living in the various 
diverse areas of the United States. 
Many thoughtful Southerners believe 
that the abolition of the death penal- 
ty would greatly increase the possi- 
bility of lynchings, due to race prob- 
lems peculiar to the South. 

Perhaps there is too much time and 
effort devoted to this problem. With 
legal executions below fifty a year, it 
might be questioned whether in fact 
there exists capital punishment of sig- 
nificance. Only a tiny fraction of 
those committing murder and rape 
ever face this extreme penalty. Far 
more “evil” is the unintelligent treat- 
ment of the 200,000 inmates in our 
penal institutions, not to mention the 
even less intelligent care of the mil- 
lions who are, at one time or another, 
incarcerated in the county and city 
jails, most of which have been de- 
clared unfit for human habitation. 

The perennial problem of capital 
punishment is obfuscated by the con- 
tinual advancement of sentimental 
objections, such as “brutalizing the 
human spirit,” “debasing hearts and 
minds,” “only God has the right to 
take.a life,” “evil begets evil,” et 
cetera, by those who propose the 
abolition of the death penalty. In 
this scientific age, such allusions seem 
“dated,” and apparently have lost 
much of their powers of persuasive- 
ness. The solution of the “death pen- 
alty” problem indicates the necessity 
of the non-sentimental approach in 
which the accumulated data may be 
viewed freshly, critically, and dispas- 
sionately. 
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bard, both of Los Angeles State Coll. Pub. ’61, 
128 pp., 19 il., (Police Science Series), $5.25 


[] THE ENIGMA OF DRUG ADDICTION. By 
Thorvald T. Brown, Oakland Police Dept., Oak- 
land, Calif. Pub. ’61, about 352 pp., about 49 
il., (Police Science Series) 


‘1 PATTERNS, PROBLEMS, AND PROCE- 
DURES FOR PATROLMEN. By Norman L. 
Clowers, Tacoma, Wash. Pub. ’62 


RACE TENSIONS AND THE POLICE. By J. 
E. Curry and Glen D. King, both of Dallas Po- 
lice Dept. Pub. ’61, (Police Science Series) 


—] PRACTICAL HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION. 
By Edward A. Dieckmann, Sr., San Diego Police 
Dept. (Ret.). Pub. ’61, 96 pp., $4.00 
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_] SAFETY IN POLICE PURSUIT DRIVING. By 
Edward E Dougherty, Physical and Document 
Security Branch, Internal Revenue Service, 


Washington, D.C. Pub.’61, 112 pp., 4 il. (Police 
Science Series), $4.25 


"] BASIC POLICE REPORT WRITING. By Allen 
Z. Gammage, Sacramento State College. Pub. 
’61, 328 pp., 7 il., (Police Science Series), $10.00 


} POLICE ADMINISTRATION. By G. Douglas 
Gourley and Allen P. Bristow, both of Los An- 
geles State College. Pub. ’61, 376 pp., 87 il., 
(Police Science Series) 


-] THE NARCOTIC OFFICER’S NOTEBOOK. By 
Malachi L. Harney, Formerly Assistant to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Narcotics, Washington, 
D.C., and John C. Cross, Division of Narcotic 
Control, State of Illinois. Pub. ’61, 276 pp., 33 
il., $8.50 
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| POLICEWOMAN’S MANUAL. By Lois L. Hi 






































gins, Crime Prevention Bureau of Illinois, C 
cago. Pub. ’61, 176 pp., 27 il., $6.50 


THE POLICE OFFICER AND THE CHILD. J 
Mary Holman, Bakersfield Police Dept., Cali 
Pub. ’62 


FIRST-LINE SUPERVISOR’S MANUAL. Ed§ 
ted by Glen D. King, Captain of Police, Dall 
Police Dept., Pub. ’61, 160 pp., (Police Scien 
Series) $5.75 


THE HUMAN SKELETON IN FORENS| 
MEDICINE: A Detailed and Analytic Disc 
sion and Interpretation of Problems in t 
Identification of Human Skeletal Material. 3 
Wilton Marion Krogman, Univ. of Pa. Pub.'t 


JUVENILE VANDALISM: A Study of | 
Nature and Prevention. By John M. Marti 
Fordham Univ. Pub. ’61, 160 pp., 12 il., $6 


INSIDE THE WORLD’S TOUGHEST PRISO} 
By Joseph E. Ragen, Warden, Joliet-Statevil 
Prisons. Pub. ’61 


POLICE ROADBLOCK OPERATIONS. By J. 
Schwarz, Easton, Pa. Pub. ’61, (Police Scien 
Series) 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE POLICE SUPE 
VISOR. By Clifford L. Scott and Bill Garret 
both of Military Police Corps, United Stat 
Army. Pub. ’60, 212 pp., 67 ly., (Police Scient 
Series), $7.50 


HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION TECHNIQUES 
Personal Experience Accounts of Profession 
and Experts. Southwestern Law Enforceme 
Institute. Andrew R. Cecil, Vice President a 
Robert A. Wilson, Director of Research, bo 
of Southwestern Legal Foundation. Pub.’61,1 
pp., 3 il., $5.50 


PRACTICAL POLICE KNOWLEDGE. By Caj 
Juby E. Towler, Police Dept., Danville, Vi 
ginia. Pub. ’60, 216 pp., $5.75 
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HAIR COLOR: RED 


That’s what the ident card says beneath a 
black-and-white picture. 

But red can mean sandy or copper- 
tinged or sort of orange or rusty brown. 

How can an untrained witness be sure? 

There'd be no doubt were this a Kodak 
Ektacolor picture. The exact shade of red 
would show. Color would prick the wit- 
ness’s memory, complete the identification. 
Facial scars or freckles, or perhaps the 
pale blue eyes, would ring a bell. The face 
would look more lifelike, more positively 
identifiable. 


EASTMAN KODAK 


Using Kodak Ektacolor Film, you get a 
color negative from which you make ID 
color prints (any quantity, any size), or 
color slides for projection. You can even 
make excellent black-and-white prints 
from the same color negative. 

If your cameras use sheet film, order 
Kodak Ektacolor Film. For the same re- 
sults in roll-filmt cameras, use Kodacolor 
Film. Color prints are made on Kodak Ek- 
tacolor Paper from either film. Black-and- 
white prints would be made on Kodak 
Panalure Paper. Transparencies would be 


COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


printed on Kodak Ektacolor Print Film. 
As you can see, Ektacolor or Kodacolor 
means a complete photographic system for 
“mug shots,” or for any type of evidence 
picture. 

Your present darkroom is sufficient to 
handle the entire system. 


For details about this system, write to: 
Harris B. Tuttle 
Consultant for Law Enforcement Photography 
Eastman Kodak Company 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Ametica's Finest WEAR the Finest! 


RAWN 


Uniform Fabrics 


USED BY ALL LEADING 
UNIFORM MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U.S.A.! 


FOR YOUR DEPARTMENT’S FOOL-PROOF 
PROTECTION SPECIFY AND DEMAND 
BRAWNY BLUES UNIFORM FABRIC 


There is absolutely no substitute for the strength, 
stamina, and maximum wear that only BRAWNY 
BLUES offer. Laboratory tested and approved, 
BRAWNY BLUES are Indigo Yarn Dyed with a uni- 
formity of shade never before equalled! How can you 
tell BRAWNY BLUES fabric? 


LOOK FOR THE FABRIC THAT 
IDENTIFIES ITSELF! 
Only BRAWNY BLUES feature exclusive woven 
stripe on the back of the fabric. Demand BRAWNY 
BLUES fabric from your uniform supplier in the style 
and weight of your choice. Worn—Tested—and Ap- 


= 4 proved by Many Police Departments! 
4; : > , 
qe ULC he Rest! 


BRAWWNY Fabric Sold Exclusively Through 


BLUES 


£4 
Toe 


341 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








